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'Provided is a guide _t<L^ijidividualizins instruption in 
vocational education. Background information on the Alternatives 
Approach to IndijidtrSlization in Voca.ticnai Education (AAIVE) Project 
and an 'introduction to the pu'b.lication are presented, in section I. 
Section n contains a gloss ar'y of terms used in this handtook and in 
the- literature pertaining to individualized instruction. Section III 
provides a system to identify the current level of individualization 
in a classroom: a questionnaire to ascertain th€ faain elements of an 
instructional progran and a cliart to demonstrate where the elements 
fit into tie broad framework of individualized instruction. Section 
I'V discusses possible issues encountered in developing a program: 
administrative support, facility usage, planning time, schedul?.ng^ ' 
resource selection, iaplementatioh process,- teacher-'dependent and 
special needs students-. Section V presents steps to individualizing a 
program: developing the curriculum, needs assessment, job family 
clustering, anlalyzing tasks, creating instructional objectives, 
selecting lining experiences, developing evaluation- techniques, 
recordkeeping and tollowup, and putting the components together*, 
Sectioti 71 is a resource' an,d bibliography section including lists of 
model programs, information and resource centers, handbooks, . . 
catalogues, books and other publications relating to individualized 
instruction. Information on where to cbiain or locate the information 
is provided. Section VII lists AAIVE project partic'ipatirg programs 
and admi^iistrators and consultants in the New Hampshlire State 
Department of Eiucation, Vocational-Technical Divisicnr the section 
also describes writing behavioral objectives^ outline 
characteristics .of different f oras^ of media, and explains how to use 
,the Dictionary of" Occupational Titles and Vocational, Education and 
Occupations. (JH) « 
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. ."^ • > BACKGROUND OF THE MIVE PROJEfiT 
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• - AND " .. ■ ' " 1 

.NEW HAMPSHIRE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

In the; past seven yeare, enrollmfents, in New Hampshire vocational \' 
programs have increased ^significantly. Secondary enrollments have in- 
creased /from' itf, -000 to 5A,>000 students^^ post-secondary from 1,600 'to 
3,000 students, and adult programs from 3,50*0 "to 6,900 students. 
. , ^ The current pro jections'-of labor de'mands reflect increased job 

- I — • 

.Opportunities for those students acquiring job skills in programs be- 
low the baccalaureate level. This^ evidence, then, leads us to believe 
that enrollments in vocational education at all levels will continue to 
increase* ' . ' 

- ^ The value of quality vocational education f or ^New Hampshire citi- 
zens was recognized in .the 1960*s through legislative and funding support 
or the post-secondary vocational-technical college system. The recogni- 
tlon is currently coRi^nuing, vath similar support for secondary progrps7 
through. the 20 ^area center plani 

With the expansion of enrollments a^d numbers of programs, vocational 

' educators Jiave^ an opportunity to investigate alternative ins'tpuctional 
• ' / ' ' • - ' / ' 

mithod^ that may improve t^he quality^ of instructi^na^^T'egP^^ ao welj^ 

^a^ serve a greater number and variety of people* ' . 

During the past three years, the Vocational-Technical ^vision of- 

^ the Hey )lampshire' State Department of' Education has granted as much 'as \ ^ 

50 percent of their research and exemplary monies to local school. dis- 

tricts to aid in the; development of mod^ vocational training prograips V 



with alternative, method^ of insbruqj^onal delivery.. 

Innovative instructors, seeking to improve classroom and laboratory 
learning, have discovered or improved a variety of ways to tailor the in- 
strqctional process to the individual student, . ^ * - ' 

In December, 1975, a proposal to':research the effects' af six selected 
A^teiHiative Approaches to Individualizing in Vocational Education (AAIvi) 
was developed by Dr. Richard Gustafson, Associate Deaq, Keerie State Col- 
lege. Dr. Lila Murphy, former Research Coordinating Unit (RCU) Dir^tor ^ 
of the Vocational-Technical Division of the New Happshire State Department . 
of Education, and Joht] R* Faust, former Curriculum Specialist with, the 
New England Resource Center for' Ocpupational , Education (NERCOE). , 

The proposal was designed to /study the six alternative approaches to * 
determine the effectiveness of. each program in terms of the learning effi- 
ciepcy, the number and variety of students being^.served, and the^ various 
reasons the program instructors selected their al^rnative approach* 

The participa'ting instructors wer^ able to profit from thei^ involve- 
ment in the project, which provided both 'material and consultative support 

each project site. Througtj, participation in the project, each «of the 
six programs has become an observable model of an alternative approach 
to individualizing instruction* , . ^ , - 

The pames of the participatin|- instructors, their -programs and schools * 
appear in the Resource Section of thisfh&ndbook* Full descriptions of 
the programs can be found in the Supplementary Materials Section., 
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< Over the last xlecade, the research and discussion afqund the con- ; 
Qept of individualized instruction has filled the journals and monopolized 
conferences. The term alone invites a wealth of reactions ~ anything 
from avid enthusiasm to suspicious consideration' to outspoken criticism. 
That depends, of course/on who's doing the reacting. 

Let's think for a moment about this revol<itionary approach to In- 
struction. Revolutionary? What was a onii-room schoolhouse, other than 
one of the earliest examples of. individualized instruction? The differ- 
ence is that in that instance, individualization was" a necessity . Current 
thought advocates using this mode of instruction as a basis for improving 
student learning . ' * x ' . 

l^en we refer to^ihdividualized instruction . in vocational education, 
we must focus our attention on tv)o areas. The first^ds that this *i^ a 
student-centered approach; one that is ^g^ared toward tfte self-mastery of 
job-entry level skills, or competencies. The second deals with the in- 
structional process itself. This approach is organi^zed in such a way that 
pace, strategy and objectives are tailored to^the needs, ^abilities and 
e)Jperiences of the individual student and bis or her learning style! 

Before going 'any further, perhaps it would be best to clear up a few/ 
of the common misconceptions about individualized instruction. Imple- 
menting su9h a course of instruction does not mean: * 

/< 

- that you, will spend 15 minutes standing over Michael* and 
then move to where Susan. is and, spend the next 15 minutes 

with her and then move * to " ^ ^ ^ ' 

Not only 'is It unreasonable to expect this kind of attention, 

" . . ■ ■ ■. 9 r\ 
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s it's an impossibility - unless you have a total of four 
. ■ students in the class*. 
^ - that you are slowly but Purely 'being put out to pasture,' 
with your life's woirk b^ing taken over by a computer or 
cassette-audio tape deck, ^ ~ 

The idea is to take all of your knowledge, qualities, feelings and 
^ experiences (which no learning package will ever have) and utilize them 
in the most efficient manner. You are there' to help students learn - 
^ . . not spoonfeed facts and formulas, demonstrate for the tenth-time^in an 
hour how to re-set points or make hospital corners. You\ve Ear better 
^.way?'of^4Sing your time. And" that is what we hope to shjjp you in this 
' haiiSfidok. 

All fields of study come complete with their* own vocabularies. In- 
div'iduaiized instruction is no different., IfPias* a shoptalk all i'ts own 
^ wi^hfn the broader field of educational theory and technique. The glossary 
included in the handbook is fairly extensive, covering a 'broad range of 
terms aijd concepts. Although sotne of these terms are mentioned only 
brieAy m other sections of. the handbook, they are included here 'becaiise 

you might encounter them in other literature oJ- discussions and will* be ' 

^ ' - . . . • " / ■ . 

familiar with the particular language of individualized instruction. 

Following the_ glossary is an Identification System (composed of. a 

questionnaire and chart) jwhich will enable you to determine" the extent 

of lndividuali^ifig^i54cui^ing in your present program. 

/ We've laid out a curriculum scheme (a* blueprint, so to speak) which 

-breaks down the basic components elsential to an individualized program-. 

There is no on-e way to pull these pieces together; in .fact, budget and 
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. schQpl policy limitations may ngt allow as extensive a program renovation 
as you might like. These considerations, as well as a variety of other 

• V . * 

potential question^ are discussed* in detail the Issues Sectiph of the 
handbook. " - ^ ^ ' ^ , 

It is iihportant to stress that whaf is presented, here, is not to be 
interpreted as some magical cure-all that by reciting str^ategy mumbor- * 
jumbo, you will create a program prince where a program frog once stood. 
This is 'neither the motivation' nor the intention in developing* this ' 
handbook. • 

What is_ being suggested, howev.er, is that the more you are able to 
integrate ^hese methods 'and approaches, into your program, the better 
equipped your students will be, and thus, the higher the success rate for\. 
both you and them^ ' • 

The Resource Section includes not only a list o/ printed materials,* 

but persons pV^ograms arjd information centers that you can contact. Bdar 

in mind th^t if you should have any problems using the materials in the 

Mndbook, we would advise, you to meet with your department chairperson, 

« - ' 

vocational director or State Department of Education consultant • A,com-^ 

plete list of State Department) consultants/is irtcluded in the Supplementary 

Materials Section. * ' ^ ' ^ -^^ • ' ^^v^ J 
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INTRODUCTION" TO THE 'GLOSSARY 
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The glossary is generally located near the end of any given 
^publication. Why, then,, does this one immediately follow the in-r 
troduction?^ The autAors feel that in order for you to use this . 
handbook Iffectvely and efficiently, you would bp best, served 
by knowing what various terms mean before you come to the^- -not 
after you've hunted- around through back pages, losing your, train 
^ of thought in the* process. " You may already be familiar with many 
of the terms in the handbook, in which case you are that much ' 
. ^ farther ahead. , Before making lhat assump,tion. Jiowe^r^ why -don H 
^ you fake a few minutes to go over th^efxryitions? A little re--/ 
* vSrew never hurts. • ^ - ^ . ' 

^ ^ As you proteed through the hahdboolc, keep irf mind. that the 

glossary IS a continthSu^ s^ce of 'information. -Refers back '"to ^' 
^ it any Mme y6u;ieed, clarification. ^ Your ^uecess .kth implementing 
the maj^erial in the h^dbook is^perfofmance-based;,^ «ot time-based. 
Sound *famf liar? ' ^ " 

That i^'-i^hy thi^ glossary is at tj||e beginning of .the book^ 
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GUIDE TO TERMINOLOGY . 
AND. INDIVIpliALIZED INSTRUCTION 



Activity - an education^ procedure, designed to stimulate learning by 
\ • firsthand exprerienc^j^or* observation, experiment, intjuiry and disn " 

. cOSsion hecessary, to achieve objective, , ' 

Aid, Teaching - an instructional device or equipment designed to facili- 
tate ,leaming. ^ ^ \ ' X ^ . * 

Aide, Teacher - auxiliiary personnel who assists in the classroom 

by providing management, tutoring and individual ^aid to students. / 

Clustering (or Job Family Clustering ) de^reloping instructional^ content, 
around a series of occupational titles having a. common skill base. 

'" ^Hfimpetency - demonstration of mastery of occupational requirements that 
includels skills; knowledge and attitudes necessary for job entry* 

Competency-Based Education/Curriculum - a total system* for planning, de- 

veloping and implementing a fcurriculum designed to ensure that -stu^ ' ' 
dents acquire measurable skills, knowledge and. attitudes essential 
for successful job performance. - ^ ^ 

Conditions - th$ part of the performance objective that* identifies the , 
• given situations or circumstances under which the stated behavior 
is to occur - . 

• ^ ' \ ^ 

Contract (St^adent Learning, Student-Instructor ) - an Agreement reached 

via discussion and negotiation between the, student and instructor which' 
outlines the pace, strategies and objectives the student will use, and 
provides individualizing of the cour'se^cpntent (degree varies with 
each program), . * ^ r ^ w 

Criteria - the part of the performance objective that specifies the 
^ standards ^selected as the basis for quantitative and qualitative " 
comparison . * - \ ' ' ^ 

'• . ./ 

Crrterron-Referenced Measure/Testing - an evaluation assessing the degree i 
to which studfent perfoQpance meets the pre-determined- performance 
objectives. ^ » * • " 

Curriculum Guide - a document outlining the intended *field of study and 
, instructional content j usually includes goals and objectives, learning 
^ experiences, activities, teaching aids, references and evaluation 
techniques from which the instructor m&y select, 

^ Diagnosis - an assessment of the student's needs, abilities and deficien- 
cies, insofar as* devel9pment of an instructional program is concerned; 
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process of obtaining and analyzing data about students for the purpose 
{••^ of ' identifying individual learning requirements. * ^ 

Disadvantaged Student - a student who is not functioning up to his or. her ^ 
' . potential , but who is not, handicapped; causes may be either academic 
/or economic in nature, (See Special Needs Student .) 

Educational Goi^ls - descriptions of the long-range aims of the educational 
program and/or system, or a* broad general end toward Which* the pro^ 
gram is directed, , * ^ ' . >j 

Evaluation - the process of determining or judging the value of work or 
work, product by 6se of a standard of appmisal. 

Feedback - ^he process that provides the basis for evaluation of the stu- 
dent's learoing capacity, appropriateness of instructional materials 
and methods; provides knowledge of results and clarification {c9m- 
ponent of the instructional package); the process by, which output 
performance is compared with criterion performance, providing infor- 
mation about efficiency, advantages and disadvantages of tl5^^y3tem, 

FoiTnal Presentaticyn - an instructional mode characterized by the* instruc- 
tor lecturing to the class; directing and initiating alll>pecedures 
(films, projects, tests) to the class as a whole, (See Large Group , ) 

Handicfapped Student - a stud^t, who because of physical, perceptual or 
k 'emotional conditions, 'has an impaired ability to letarn, (See Special 
Needs Student > ) y * , 

Iftd^^denfc Study - a program in which the student, with the instructor's 
g^^^ce, xs permitted to, work at his or her qwn pace, a^ well as con- 
trl^^l substantially to determining strategies and objectives. 

Information Si^^ --a form of instruction sheet containing a written ex-, « 
planation Df^;^r|^cription of terms, materials, relevant equipmertt, 
^ facts, process^^^and so forth that are importa}ft or essential for 
the understanding i^^^^pecific job. ' ^ 

Individualized Instruction - k%^,^proaci\ to teaching and education based 
upon the belief t+iat there^'^^^o stendard student^ and that each 
learns .best usinW paci,* strategi^^nd objectives that reflect his 
or her experiences^ abilities, aptitudes , and interests. 




Instructional System - alX. components needesd in J^Jje ii:istructional pro- ^ 
cess:, needs assessment, occupational cluster^h]^,t^task analysis, 
competency-basefl objectives, teaching methods, criterioa-r^ferenced . 
"testing, "evaluation,, recordkeeping' »an;i fdllow-upj (A scheme ft>r 
developing and achievipg instructional objectives,) 

nstructional Unit - instructional content j job/information sheets) con- 
taining a set of behavioral objectives, activities, pre-/post-checks. 
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resources and means of ^assessment; a group of related Components or 
tasks in an oc^cupation directed, toward a Common purpose. 

Job! Entry Level Skills. - the skills, knowledge and attitudes , that , must *be" 
f mastered or that demonstratie^ the minimtto acceptable, level of com- 
petency -in order to. meet employer ^s'^ standards for specified work. 
^ . ^ ' • ^ ^ , .... . ' , 

Job Family Clustering - See Clustef'ing. 

• ^ \; " * « * 4 

Large Group - one-way instruction used -to provide factual information to 
an entirp group. Presenter provides .information toansaudi^nce, 
(See Forroa^I Presentation. ) " . ' ^ 

Learning Aotlviti^s - See Activity. - 

Manager -.the major role assumed by ^ instructor in ^n individualizeci in- 
struction environment; tends to *}?e more" of^ an overseer who facilitates 
the learning -process, as opposed to traditional role of leading, 
directing and determining what,"* how, when and where things will be done. 

Mastery - the level of performance or achievement feiiat consistently meets ^9;-*^ 
occupational standards or standards .set by Vocational teachers re- 
, sponsible 'far. a specific vocational program. . 
^ifb^ * *^ 

Media, Instructional - print or non-f)Mnt materials used to support, sup- 

^ plement, or Tacilltate the accomplishment of instructional content. ' • 

Modular Instruction - self-contained packages including all 'components 
described in Instructional TJnits . 

Negotiation ^ the process by which ihstructor and student arrive at an 
agreed-upon learning contract. (S^e tlontfact*) 

Norm-Referenced Measure/Testing - instruments of measures ".that determine 
the quality of a student'^ performance in relation to the performance 
of other students' on the same measurement device. ;y * 
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Affective - statements concerned with changes in interests, 
attitudes, ^values, appreciation :and personal social adjustment. 

Behavioral - statements concerned with the behavior thatsln- 
struction is to produce in terms of observable/measurablefper-^ 
formance, along with the conditions under which the 'action i.s 
performed §nd {wh§re appropriate) the dMteria. ' / 

Cognitive - statements concerned specifically with thought 
processes ( knowledge, understanding). 



Instructional - statements that specify the content^; process, 
skills and attitudes to be achieved by the instructional program. 



5*. Interim - statements of perflormanceCs) required of the student 
in the process of achieving terminal objectives * - ' " * 

6. Performance statements derived from the task, analysis stateiSj^t, 
given in precise, .measurable terms;^and that detail the ^articu- 
- lar behavior -to ^be^exhibit'ed/ by a learner, as well as specijfying 
v-_/the conditions and- criteria associated with the behavior. 



7./ Psychomotor - statements that specify performance .involving 
r physical movement, "acting on some part of tiie environment or 
material. \ , * • y 
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8, Sequenced^ the process of arranging performance objectives in » 
order to permit ttif learner, to progresi^ from one activity to 
another, building; on previous experience to achieve the hext ob- 
jective (going from simple to complex). ^ 

9. Terminal statements that specify what Student performance is 
to be at the conclusion of instruction. 



Occupational Field • a group of jobs that are related on the ^ basis of 
required skills an^ knowledge. ' ^ ^ " 

Occupation al Tests - a group of work activities that are associated for ^ 
a common purpose ^or end, and tliat collectively, have meaning or usk 
'to a job. ' . - 

Occupatio nal Task Analysis' ^ a detj^rmihation of the necessary activities' 
and skills involved for the successful performa^ice of a task. 

Open Entr y/Open Exit ^ a '^program designed to allow students to enter or 
leave an instruct io;ial program at .any time or level of knowledge. 

' ' , * ' \ r ^ ^ ' ' 

Pace - the rate at v^iich a stndent progresses through the learning acti- 
vities and/or program. (See Time-Based. ) 
' ' 7^ 

Peer-Tut6ring - the practice of having "students assist and teach each otfcer 
in the learning process., - 

Performance->Based - when the scope and sequence of instruction i,s deter- 
-mined by studentMi^cOmplishment of minimum competencies. 

V * . ^ ' • 

Performan ce Standards - the criteria specified in the performance objective 
in t^nns of observable; measurable behavior. (See Criteria ) 

Post-^Test (or Assessment ) - an efvaljuatiqn instrument that measures the be- 
havior, abilities and skills >of the student upon completion of in- 
structional objectives or at the termination of an instructiona;L unitt 

Prescription - a personalized '( individualized) plan or course of study de-* 
signed for the student by the instructor, based ^on a diagnosis of the 
student •'s needs and.abilities.* 
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Pre^Test (or Assessment ) - an evaluation instrument that measures tbe^ep-^' 

• try 'behaviors, abilities and*^ skills of a student in terms of prior^ 
expefaence. * 

Recordkeeping - the maintenance of a student ^s.gprc^ress and evaluation' ' , 
of the wc^rk, accomplished by, the .instructor anS/or s};udent at ^. 

• regular intervals • . * . ^ ^ ^ ' - . ^ 

Resources - - includes l?oth instructional m^dia and facilities'- e.g,, slide- 
audio tapes, referepce boolcs, models, equipment,' modules, simulators, 
learning pack^es. Learning centers, carrels, mock-ups, games.. 

Self-expression -> refers to ♦student input in the instruc£i9nal process. 

' ''i „ * ♦ 

Self-instructional - a charact^istic of aja activity or resource that al- 

• JLpws the student to work alone at his or' her own pace, including 
means for self-'eyaluation,^^ feedback, re^ding^^, activities and pre- . 

- and post-cbecl^si^ ' . \* " . ? * • ^ 

Small Group - a ty^e pf instructioiKallowing for student reaction to, and 
interaction with, the instructibinal Gdntent. - ^ 

^Special., Needs Student ^- a student who, bif virtue of being either handi- 
capped or disadvantaged, requires special services, programs or 
assistance in order to succeed in'^an educational program. iSee 
Disadvantagecf 'Student" and Handicapped Student .) 

tailed scheme. of instruction, including methods and materials. 

^ Task -r a Ipgically related set of actions required for the completion of 
*a jotr. . ' . , ^ - " * % 

team-Teaching - the pract^ic^ of having two or 'mere instructors function as 
presenters, managers or tutbrs in the cj.ass or' lab* ' - 

Time-Based - ,when the scope and sequence of instruction is determined , , 
. i solely by time . r ^ ~ ^ 

Traditional Grading - See " Norm-Referenced Mea sure /T-es ting . ' . / , 

Traditional Classroom/Education -'an approach 'to teaching/eOucation that : 
- treats all students as equal, not taking into account any individual ^ 
differences with regard to pace, strategy and objectives*, -Utilizes 
norm-referenced testing, and teaching is directed at the group as a, 
whole. All activities are detennined , initiated and carriejJ out by » 
the instructor. - - - ^ - - 

Undii*ferentiated r- when pace, strategies. and objectives are provided for 
the class as a whole, with* no distinctions made to accommodate indi- 
yiSTual^dlf ferences^ See Traditional Cfassroom/Education* 

Unit of Instruction' - See Instructional Unit. 
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IKTRQPUCTION TO. THE ibSNTIFICATION SYSTEM 



This section of the handbook provides you with a system t&-identify 
the-^urrent level, of individualization in your classroom/ ^he system 
is composed* of a questionnaire and a chart representing* levels of in- 
divitlual:tzed inst^rUction: It would be to your advantage, because of t^e 
inter-relationship of the two parts, to complete* the questionnaire before 
turning to the ch^pt. - . ' 

^ The questionnaire (or Program Assessment instrument) ^5fill allow you 
t<i ascertain the main elements of your current instructional program. 
T^e^art (or Identtficatibn* System) will ena'ble you" to see }^here those- 
elements fall in the broad framework individualized instruction/ 
This system is o/fered on the premise that an educator cannot successi- 
fully determine how and vrtiere Xo improve ^a program V/itjiout a dle^r under- 

standing of where he or she is starting from., -.^ ' ^ 

. . , . • \ ' ^ - . i 

In addition to helping the individual instquctor, the authors' believe^ 



0 



9 

that this systeijj^ can be used in several ways and by a variety of educational 

.personnel. ,Some pos'sible teaching relationships follow, \ 

4 ' J 



Instructor-Instructor 
' (Colleague-Coirieague ) 



Student-Instructor 



0 ' 4'<^.; 



Have a fellow instructor who is 
familiar with your program complete 

' the questionnaire based on his/Her 
perceptions of your class. You do 
the same for that ' instructor. Com- 
pare your , results. *Hv may help* to, 

■provide some, direction for fijture ^ 
efforts for both of you. 

With some explanation of terminology, 
ask ybur\student(s) to complete the 
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• Stu<tent-Instructor (cont^d. ) 



Sujjejn^isor-Instructor ' 



Administration 
{^Vocational Director) 



questionnaire. Again, ^kiompare 
" the results, -A student perspec-" 
t^v-e could prpv^ quite valuable, * 

Ask^a supportive (that is, someone 
* you are comf o;:'table working with ) 
supervisor to complete the ques- 
tionnaire. Thia' Gould 6e yobr 
department chairperson. Once the 
variations -are. identified and the 
^ differences analyzed, program im- 
provement can result. 

This system can be used by adMn- 
- istratiye personnel for all instruc- 
tors in a vocational -center to' 
'determine any lack of staff coj^ 
"petency in a given classroom com- 
ponent. The administrative personnel 
may then use the information as pne . 
of; the guides to establish future 
staff develppment plans, - 



Remember, if you should find yourself confused iby any of the termi-' 
p^logy in this section, please refer "back to the Glossary. 



r 




, ' PROGRAM ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT AND IDENTIFIOAJION^ SY STEM 



The firat part of the system, described in the preceding introduction,,' 
is the Pro-am Assessment Instrument (or questionnaire). There are 'five 
sections &nd a total of 26 multiple choice statements. The Sections cor- 
respond tp classroom components: Student,' Teacher, Instruct ional Conter|t, 
Environment and Media/^It^is important that you select the most apprtj- 
. priate statement based upon your program as^ it now^ stands ♦ 

Some of you may be in^lved in programs that nec^sitate choosing 

more than ofte's^temen^ If this is the case^'circle the applicable state- 

# ' • - • 

ments. Remember, however, that this should be done only if you use radically 

different approaches within the same program*- 

As you are filling the questionnaire, you will see' that immediately 
Tollowing each statement are. one or more numbers in pajen thesis, these 
numbers correspond .to the other part 'of this section, the Identification 
System* (or chart}. A few words of explanation about the cfi^rt are in or- 
der because, ^at first glapce, it appears toKbe a rather complicated affair.' 
It is, howfver,, along with the questiopnaire*, probably the most important 
part of this handbook, and the product of extensive review of literature 
ctnd research. ^' ' - 

Along the left*hand margin^ you will see the same -five headings con-* 
tained in the questionnaire:^ Student, Teacher, Instructional Content, 
Environment and Media. 'There seems to be general agreement that these 
constitute th^Basic components in 'any classroom, and the chart has been • 
structured to include the main elements of each of 'these components. 
< The headings across the top of the chart represerft examples of various 



^Instructional progpamB. Thus^ by arranging the chart in this fashion, it 
is possible to re&d across - seeing how one element c^ianges in relation 
to different programs, or to read down - thereby asse^ing an instructional 

^ system in it& entif^ty. Here you have it: a complete cross-referenced 
reference. * 

Whjsn you have completed the /questionnaire; it would be helpful to 
have a felt-^ti>j^ marker, crayon. or ^colored pen. For each statement you 
chosey refer to the number? in parenthesis.' These numbers are tp serve 
as an' aid in locating the correct chart column for your responses. Under- 
line the appropriate chart statement (s) as indicated in the example below. 

. STUDENT COMPONENT - / ^ 

1.0 The -student ;. . ' - ' 

a. progresses through letening activities that have been 
determined by the teacher (1,2) 
' .'^ b. progresses through activities varied by teache/* in terms 

of pace and strategy O's) 

c. engages in teacher-determined ac1^viJu/es/ based on the 
results of a pre-test/ 1^ 

d. participates in the activity, selection process (5,6) - . 

Underline statement 1.0 under/ Instructional Programs #1 and #2 on 
the chart. Proceed in this.manne^ Until you have plotted all your ques- 
tionnaire choices on^ the chart;/ It is important to realize that no one 
statement will help 'to determine /your level of individualization; but 



answering all 26 will. 



What will probabljr happen i^that your responses will be spread out 
over tvo or more columns; but 4t' should give you a fairly ^eliabl| assess- 
'went of your program as it nov/ stands* 1^ . 

This instrument j.s intenoed for use as a tool. Th^e are no hidden 



.turns, no r*ight or wrong choices. It is', h9pefully, a .way to^ identify the 

critical elements of your program and, based upon the pattern tbat emerges 

onj the chart, indicate your i current position on the individualized spectru::;* 

When you have finished, it might, be interesting to examine what the 

^ oth^r listed program alternatives involve, if only to see how they might 
■■ ' .... ; . 

differ from your own. Check for possible advantages or disadvantages. 

The programs' described here' are only examples. They are offered ^jumping- 

off points, to get your thoughts and imagination flowing. 

The, remainder .of the handbook d6als with information you will need 

to know, should your thoughts lead^ou to consider changes in your existing 

program. In any event, we urge you to read on. Some of the issues and 

systems of classroom or laboratory instruction are discussed an^ may be 

valuable to you, even if you jare entirely satisfied with your current program. 
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- PROGRAM ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 
FOR , 

'IgENTIFICATION SYSTEM: LEVELS OF INDIVI DUALIZED INSTRUCTION - 

> 

STUDENT COMPOHEMT 
1-0 The student : 

a. progresses through leari^ing activities .that have been determined 

by the te,acher (1,2) - . ^ * * 

b. x>'^o^'r^ssQs through activities Varied by teacher, in terms' of pace 
^ and strategy (S) 

c. engages in teacher-determined activities, based on the results 

of apre-te&t {k\ ' - ' 

d. participates in the activity selection process (5,6) 

1*1 Quantity/Quality standards are : . ' ^ 

a. 'provided by the teacher and th^ same for all stud^^^'^d) 

b. provided by the teacher. with some variation for individual^ 
differences (2,3, A} ' ^ 

• c. provided by the teacher, but shaped by student input (5,6 

^•2 Overall student self-express ion can best be described as bein^: 

~ — ^ ' .ys 

♦ ^. An^'ited to student response to teacher inquiry (1,2). 

b. encouraged in the forn of ^^roup and teacher-student discussions (3, A) 
^c. essential'^" for purposes of accommodating student learning styles (5,6) 

i-3 Regarding, curriculum content, previous experience/knowledge is : 

a. not a determining factor (1,3) 

b. measurrd and Vao proi^an adjusted accordingly (with regard to 
pace, strat-.-y md olgectives - or combination thereof), (3,^,5) 

c. the basi^ Tor e.;t irrialing student entry at a particular level (6) 

\.k^ .ipecial abiUtier./ jofi-,ie!;ci^\- are : 

.3.^ recornized, \>\r for whatever reasono, ^iven littlp considernt ion (1) 
r / rv3cogf.i and niniralJy 4'^^cor ^orated into t^^fe program (C) 

c. rec-^.-.ized ^^.-f incoruorated in planning strategies;, may be doter-- 
mined by a p-t^-test (3^4) . * ' . 

d. , diannosV»d ar.J -i^v n*-.-o*. ia^pd in terms of strategies and 

objectives (5»f^) 
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lis Regarding small group, individual and peer-tutorjjag" approached , ^ 

students have: 
1 



i 



\ 



a, 'little, if any, small *group work^ no individual work or peer- 

tutoring (1) , ' 

b»'* limited work V{ith. small &rc)ups or indiYiduals-"f2) % \ 

c* some small gpoup worl?; individual work if time allows^; limited 
, ..peer- tutoring (3) ' 
^ d. some small group; mostly individual work; peer- tutoring (4) 

e. substantial amount of both teamwork^ and individual- attention ^5*6) 

. - ■ ' • 

TEACHEB COMPONENT 

2.0 * The teacher: ^ - 

a*, spends majoriUr of time in formal presentation tc^class (1) ^ 

b. spends much, oi time in formal presentation, but encourages 
. questions (2)* . 

c^ engages in some formal presentation, but encourages discussion (3) 
d.. engages in minimal formal presentation, spending majority of time - 

initiating discussions (4) ' • 

'e. engages in little or no formal presentation (5,6) 

2.1 The curricul-um/lesson plans are ; *^ 

a* 4 based '^oh instructor's outline,* derived fron) textbook and the same 
' Tor all students (1) * 

b. based-on instructor'^ outline, bat varied as to pace, strategy 
and oboectives\- or a combination thereof (2, 3, A) 

c. based on an edi^pa tor-produced curriculum gjide, with GtraJ^egy 
and objeclivesr discussed wi th^xstuderit (5) 

d. ' contracted/selected by student with ^bjectives approved by 

instructor (6) , " 

i 

^.2 .Regarding work with individuals and 'small ^-roups, 'the tea<:h€^r; 



a/\engages in limite-j work -with individuals^ ^ir.d .^":an rrrnu-,.H (1,2) 

; emphasizes small >;roups. works with individ.,al3 if ti.Tie [)prmits^(3 
c< ^ spf^ndr najority uf time with individuals ann /"^all i-r -iup;.' (A, 5) 
d. spends rnajorily of ■ time t./.oriri^^, indiyi^ih..iO (6' 

'^.2 The ^eachf-r rcle ir.: .. - 

^ ^ ^ 

a. sole purveyor of knowledi-?^; (i,^ 

b. 'lar^:elv that of manager of learning Jctivaii-ej ( 

c* ^dia^'tiO^ticiari, tutor and manar,er of lerimin/: (6) ^ * • 



INSTRUCTIOPL 60NTENT COMPONENT 



3.0 Ihgfeructional objectives afet 



r 



a, related solely to^ teacher activities ahd .the same for. all ' 

student© (1) ' » ^ ^ ' > ' ' 

b, , related to teacher activitieSy but Somewhat flexible as to ;^ 

differences in stude;nt learning style (2,3) * - ^ 

c, related W> student' skills as determined by a, protest (A) 

d, pre-deterrain^d , but negotiated on an individual basis (5) 

e, negotiated and discmgsed (6) - , ' 

3.1 Instructional content- Is ; ^ ' ' > 

a. uniformly selected and presented to all students by instructor 

; : ,only (1) \ \ ' ^ ^ 

b. uniformly selected and presented to all stuc|^n€s with some ^u- 
• torial help (2) • ' 

c. uniformly selected amd presented to all students, but flexible * 
' > ^ as to activities (3) - ' ' ^ ^ 

^d, individually prescribed foi^ each student by instructor (A) 
e/ iointJqgilstablished by teacher and student (5r6) 

3.2 Special needs students: . ^ . ^ 

. ' — r — ^ ' ' • 

a% have diffS^ulty fitting into the p;?ogram design (1) 

b. *have minimal variation in program (in regard^ to pace only4 (2 J 

c* - are accommodated by variations in pace and strategy (3) 

d. are accommodated by arf^iridividuali^ed prescription (A) ' • 

e. are accommodated ' through Joint establishment/discussion of 
strat^egy (5) . ' - . 

f • are accommodated through Joint establishment/discussion of 
iV strate^r and objectives ^(6) ' \ * ^ . " ^- ^ - 

" ' ' ^ ' , ' ' ' * . ' *' , 

^•3^ Student performance is tested by ; ^ m 

a. ;ComparjLson with other students^ performances (norm-referenced XT, 2 J, 

b, comparison 'with minimum competency standards (criterion-referenced) (3^*4 

\A ' The instructor's method of grading is : 

a. ^traditiorjaf (letter or; niunerical grade)/ (1) 

b, ^^ traditional, with some corfsideration given to jspecf^l needs 

students (2) - • 

' pass/fail *- usually converted to norm grading (to accommodate 
* - * school policy!^ (3^4) ' . 

"d^. pass/fail may.pr may not be converted .(to accommodate sihool 
. ^ -poli)-y)(^6)' ' * ^ ^ ^ 



Course content: 



. a ^ is not r^evised on a regular basig (1) 

b* xis modified to meet group competency needs (2) 
c. pi^vides limited- alternatives for. student differences (3) 
r dn • is presc^^^^for^ individual student by teacher (4) 

e: is prescPibed for .indiyiddal student by teacher with student 
input" (5) • 
i f. is Selected by student with teacher approvftl an^^gih.dance. (6) 

3 ,^6 Instructor diagnostic and prescriptive measures are ; 

^. not currently parts of your program (1) V * 

' b» minimally used to "^determine, pace (2) 
' c. used to determine-pace ^nd strategy (3) , . 

. d. provided for each student with regard to pace, strategy and 
objectives. (4,5) 
e. provided for "and discussed with each student (6) , 

3.7 Evaluation tect)niques are : 

a. limited in method and teacher-accomplished' (1,2) 

b. varied in method and teacher-accomplished (3) t> * 

c. varied in method, teacher-accomplished, but student self- ' 
evaluation is encouraged (4,5) * v 

d. varied and jointly agreed to between teacher and student (6^ 

'3.8 Recordkeeping is : 

a. rank book type, teacber-accomplished (10 . - - " ^ 

Jb, adjusted to accommodate learning styles i teacher-accomplished (2) 

c. adjusted to accommodate learning styles^ tocher-accomplished, 

/ but student access assured (3,4) ' . 

- ' dl 3tudent-maintained, teach^i^validated (5,6)' 

3.9 Performance feedback is accomplj^ed : 



a. by group review only (example: t^sts).(l) 

b. individually, only when student is having problems (2,3) 

c. individually, on § reguj,ar basis (TINE-BASED) (4,5) 

d. individually, on a r^^lar basis tPERFORMANCEwBASED) (6) 



ENVIRONMENTAL COMPONENT 



4,0 The course schedule is: 



aT pre-determined' and regulated (1) 

b, pre-determined' and' regulated with minimal variation for pace 
differences (2) • , - 

C* flexible (3)y * , - . 
• J , * (contihued on following page) 
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d. ' varied according tf individual prescription (4) 
e» dictated by instructional units (5) 

determined ;t)y outcome ^pf , negotiated activities* (6) 

4.1 Students ; * " 
> 

all do the same thing at the same time (1) 

b. may oinnay not do the 's|une thing at the same time {2,3^ 

c* work mdstly in smair groups or on an individual basis, deter- 
mined by teacher or curriculum 'guide (4,5) 
d. work mostly on an individual basis, determined by objectives (6) 

4.2 Regarding resources : , ' 

a. usage is teacher-determined and limited in variety (1^2) 
b» alternative resources are available; but usage is teacher- 
determined (2) ^ 

c. : extensive alternative resources are Available to student 

with teacher approval (4,5) ^ ' 

d. extensive alternative resources are available to student as set 
.forth in teacher-student contract (6) ' 



MEDIA COMPONENT . ^ 

^•0 Textbook usage can best be described as : . ^ 

a. single text predominates (1) . ^ 

b. textbook with supplementary print materials (2,3) 

c. programmed texts/ (4) 

d» alternative printed materials (5,6) 

5.1 Non-print m6dia is : 

a. limited in use (1,2,3) 

b» used to supplement programmed texts (4) 

c. used extensively and related. to objectives (5,6) 



5.2 Use of m edia materials is: 

■ I I. ■ ■ 1 .1 I \ 

a» teacher-controlled (1,2,3,4) 

b. teacher-identified but student-controlled"'^?^) 
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STUDENT 



INSTflUCTIONAL PROGRAM #1 



Stni 



Sanie Students/ 
determined by Instruo- 
tor , ' * 



Pace 
Strati 
Objeci 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM #2 

. — Varied by fnstructor 
egy li Same for all students /determined 
cf/vosj by Instructor 



1»0 Looks to Cj^cher for all^ 
learning attlvltlesv 

1.1 Looks to ^;eacher for^^iwntity/ 
f quality standards' 

1.2 Self-expression limited 

1.3 Previous experlerite/knowledge 
not a detenainlng factor 

•1.4 Little recognition of special 
abllltles/deflcleijbles 

1.5>Llttle, If any^ sna^l group 
work; no individual vork or 
peeiT tut?o«ring 



1.0 Progresses through requlied learning 
activities 

1.1* Looks to teacher for quantity/quality * 
standards; pace soiaewhat flexible 

1.2 Sel^rcxpresslon limited * t 

1.3 Previous expedience/knowledge not a deter- 
, mining factor 

1.4 Special abilities/deficiencies recognized; 
minimally Incorporated into program ^ 

1.5 Limited work with small groups/individuals 



IDENTIFICATION SYSTgMr LEV] 



INSTRUCTIQNAI PROGRAM #3 

Pao9 X Varied by Ifistructor 
by InaUvctor 



Strategy J 

Oble^tivea - Sarne for all atudwtal determined 



INDIVIDtfALIZED INSTRUCTION 



WSTflUCTfONAL PROGRAM »4 

Pace ^ Student-determined Un given frametfSrk] 
Strategy n Variad and determined 
Objectives J by instructor ' t 



1*0 Progreaaes through varied required learn- 
ing actl^tl^s 

«1.1 Looks to teacher for quantity/quality 

standarda; pace/strategiec more flexible 

1.2 ISelf expression encouraged 

1.3 Previous experience/knowledge utilized 
in detemising learning strategies 

1.4 Special abilities/deficiencies incorpor- 
ated into strategies 

1.5 Some small group vork» limited f^eer 
tutoring, individual vork if time allows 



1.0 Varied learning activities deten&ined by ^ 
pre-test indicating needed skills 

1.1 Looks ^to teacher for quality /quantity 
stdlMaVds ; self-paced In teacher-»estab«* * 
llshed framework 

U.2 Self-sexpresslon eficouraged ^» 

1.^ Pre^ous experlence/fcnowledge essential 
for determining stAtegies /objectives 

1.4 Special abilities/deficiencies determined 
, by pre-test , 

1.^ Peer tutoring, iBelf»correction and limited 
- self-prescrlptlon encouraged; small group 
'used, but mostly individual 



gACHER 
- PONENT 



2.0 


Majority of time spent lectur- 


2.0 




ing to entire groyp 




2.1 


Use of teacher outline/lesson 


2.1 




plans, prepared from textbook 




2.2 


Limited work-vith individuals/ 


2.2 




small groups , 




2.3 


Functions as sole^urveyor of 


2.3 




knowledge 





encouraged 

Use of teacher outline/lesson pl^s; soc 
individualization as to pace 
Limited work with individuals/small grot 

2.3 Functlod(s as sole purveyor of knowledge 



2.0 Some large group lecture, questions/dis- 
cussion 

2.1 Use of teacher outline; variation in 
pace/strategy 

2.2 Emphasis on small S^oxtps; works with in- 
dividuals if time permits 

2.3 -< Functions largely* as manager of learning 



2.0 Minimal lecture, teacher-initiated dis- 
cussion I 

2.1 Use of teacher outline'; variation ^in 
strategy/objectives 

2.2 Time spent tutoring Individual students/ 
small groups , , « . * 

2.3 Functions largely as manager of learning 



NSTRUCTIONAL 



CX)MPONENT 



3.0 Instructional objectives re- 
lated to teacher activities 

3.x Uniformly selected/presented 
to all students 

3.2 No method to handle special 
needs students ' 

3.3 ' Performance <:oopared' to other 

students (norm-referenced) 

3.4 Traditional greeting ^ 

3.5 Little, if any» re/islon of 
course content. * 

3.6' No presence of lostructpr jdla'g- 
noQls/pregcrlpt^loiV $or ^rndlvid- 
uallzlng* * J / ) 

3.7 Evaluation techniques li&ited 
in method,, teacher-accomplished 

3.8^ Recordkeeping Is rank book 
• type; 'teacher-accomplished 



3.9 Performance feedback 
review only 



group 



3.0 Inslfructlonal objectives related to teacher 3,0 
actiyities, but flexible * 

3.1 Uniformly selected/presented to all stu- 3,1 
dents; some tutorial help 

3.2 Minimal variation for special needs students 3.2 

3.3 Performance compared to other, students 3.3 
(normr referenced) 

•3.4 Traditional grading; some consideration for 3,4 
special needs students ^ 

3.5 Conteftt adjusted to group competency needs * 3,5 

3.^ Minimal us6 of instructor diagnosis/pre- 3^5 
scriptlon for individualizing pace • ^ 

3.7 Evaluation techniques limited, teacher^- 3,7 
accomplished 

3.8 Recordkeeping adjusted for learning styles; 3,8 
teacher-accomplished 

3.9 ^erfojfcjance feedback by group review; ' 3^9 
sgec^l problems handled individually 



Instructional objectives related to stu- 3.0 
dent-teacher activities, but flexible 

Uniformly selected/presented to students; 3.1 
flexible as to activities ^ 

Special needs s'tudents acconsiodated by 3.2 
Xariation in pace and strategy 

Performance coG^ared to minimum competen- 3^3 

cy standards (criterion-referenced) 

Pass/Fail usually converted to norm 3.4 

grading (to accomodate school policy) 

Limited 'content variation „ 3.3 

Increased instructor diagnosis/prescrip- 3.6 
tlon to 'indfv^dualize strategies' 

Eyaluation cechni<|Ues varied; teacher- 3.7 
aceoaplished * 

Recordkeeping adjusted to accommodate 3.8 

learning styles; ceacher-accot^lished, * 
student access assured 

Performance feedback by group review; 3/!? 
special problems, handled individually 



Instructional objectives related to student 
skills, determined by pre-testing 
Prescribed for each stiident by instructor 

Special needs students automatically accom- 
modated by individualized prescription. 

Performance compared to minimum competency 
standards (cr^lter ion-referenced) \ 
Pass /Fail usually converted to iforra grading 
(to accoisQodate schoql policy) ; • 
Content matched t6 student needs by teacher 

Instru<Jt;or. dia^ose.sy writes prescription .to 
meet student's needs 



Evaluation^ techniques varied; teacher-accom- 
plished, sttidefit evaluation encouraged 

Recordkeeping ^adjusted to accQ^ESooda^ 
learning styles; teacher-accomplished, stu- 
dent access assured I ^ ' 
Perfo^nnance feedback on schpd^»Ted basis for 
individuals; emphasis on time base 



4.0 Course schedule pre-determine^ 

and regulated 

^/vYitjSuMI^^^^' ^-3^ All students do same 'thing at 
UUMPQNtNT ^ 3^„^ time 

4.2 ^esourxie^ teacher-determined 



MEDIA 
TOMPONSNT 



4.0 Course schedule pre-determined/regulated; 4 q 
* minii^um variation for pace differences 

4.1 All students may/may not do same thing at 4,1, 
same time 

4.2 Limited alternative resourceff-, teacher- 4^2 
determined 



5.0 Single textbook pcedominates 
5*^1, Hon-pri?pt media limited 

5.2 Media teacher-controlled 



5.0 Textbook/supplementary print materials 
.5.1 Hon-print media limited 

5.2 Media teacher-controlled » 



Course schedule flexible, based on var- 4.0 
iations in strategy/pace ^ 

Increase of small gro(q}/individual acti- 4.1 
vitias 

Alteimative resources "teacher-determined 4.2 



5.0 Textbook/supplementary print materials 

5.1 Non-^rint ©edia limited 



5.2 Medi0 teacher-controlled 
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Course scliedule varied according to indi- 
vidual prescription 

Most activities small group /individual 

Extensive alternative resources deter^ned 
by* teacher 



5.0 ProgracEoed texts ^ 

5.1 Non-print ^^media used to syppletaent pro** 
grammed^ texts ^ 

5.2 Media teacl/cr-controlled ^ 

/ • 
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INSTmjlCTtONAL PROGRAM »5 



INSTRUCTtONA t PROGRAM #6 



P$09 ^ DMrmlnmi by itud0iit 

wrrkulm gahh; M proem dfms$mi 



P$09\ ^ D9t8rm{n§(i by $tud9nt 

Stntegy Provtdmi by BctMty d99crtptfon of 

\ qomIm M<t tueh§r guldvico 

^/dct/v»i-» N9gotlMtod/dlscus9od 



1,0 Varied learning activities , student/in- 
structor negotiated 
Ll Quality ^standards written iato currlculuo, 
expressed in te^ss of cospe^eacies , jquan- 
tity standards negotiated*; self-pacing 
1»2 Self-expression encduraged/required 

» s 

1.3 Previous experience aealiured» prograa 
. adjusted accordingly 

1.4 Special abilities/deficiences diagnosed, 
. incorporated into strat.egy by negotiation 

1.5 Substantial aaount of teaavqrk with other 
'students; individual attention 



l^Q Varied learning activities Jiegotiated, 
tasks agreed upon 

1.1 Student avare of performance standards 
Cquality) ; part^ipates in choosing learning 
laateriale/goalsl self-pacing 

1.2 Self-expression necessary/integral to 
program 

1.3 Student enters prograa at level coBaehsur- 
ate with previous ,experience/knowledge 
(open entry) , ' • 

1.4 ^Special abilitiesf'^eficiencies diagnosed/ 

negotiated for strategies 

1.3 Kostly teaa/individual work 



2*0 Little forsal presentation 



> 



2.1 Use of curriculua guide; strategy/objec- 
^tives dis^cussed ,with students 

2.2 Tlae spmt tutoring individual students/ 
ssall groups 

2.3 Functions as sanager of learning 



2.0 Ho fonaal presentation 

2>1 contracted or selected, teacher-approved 
objectives 

*^2.2 Woi^ Qostly on an individual basis 

2.3 Functions as diagnostician, tutor, aasager 
of learning 



3.0 Instructional objectives pre-detertd.ned, 3.0 
but negotiated on an Individual bj^sis f 

3.1 Jointly established by teacher /student 3.1 

3.2 Special needs students accocDOdated 3.2 
through joinif establishaent/dlscussion 
of strategy 

Ferforaance cospared to mInimtTm cosp^ten? 3.3 
cy standards (criterion-referenced) 
Pass/Fail sany/nay not be converted to 3.4 
to norm grading (to accocawdate policies) 
Content satched to individual need by 3.5 
^p4rche r /s tudent 

Die^nostlc/prescriptive aeasures 'directly ' 3.6, 
associated with curriculua guide objec*- 
tives 

Evaluation^ techniques varied, teacher- 3.7 
accotsplished, student evaluation encour- 

BecoiMkeeping adjusted to accosciodlte 3,8 
lemming styles; stodent-saintalned,. 
teacher valida.ted * * ' " 

Indi^ual perfortiance feedback on 3.9 
Scheduled basis; etaphasis on tioe base 



Instructional c^ectives n^otiated and 
discussed \ 

Content flexibl^in caethods/activities « 
through teache^^-Atudenr contract 
Special needs students accossaodated through 
joint establishoant/discussion of objectives 
and strategies > ' 

Perfonsance costpared to oinicua competency 
standards (criterion-referenced) 
Pass/Fail eay/iaay not ba converted to noro 
grading (to accoraaodate school poflicy) 
Content selected by ^tudent^ teaoher appro- 
val/guidance 

Diagnostlc/preSGtipti^e approach included 
tn negotiation , contract' \~ ' / 

Valuation techniques varied, jointly agreed 
to by student/teacher 

Recordkeeping adjusted to acco&aodate leatn- 
ing styles; student-nain^ained, teacher- 
validated 

Individual perfonaance feedback on scheduled 
basi^; ^^hasis^ on performance ^base * 



4\0 



4.1 
4.2 



Course schedule dictated by instructional 

Kostly saall group/individual act^^ties,* 
but deterained by curriculua guide 
Extensive alternative resourcea available 
with teachet approval 

' 



4.0 Course achedule determined by butcooe of 
negotiated activities 

4.1 All small group/individual act4^vities ♦ 

4.2 Extensive alternative resources available 
as set for^th in teacher-student contract 



5pO Alternative printed materials 
5»1 KoQ-print aedia extensive ^ relate'd to 
* objectives 

5.2 Kedia teacher^ identified, student-con- 
trolled 



5.0 Alternative^ printed saterials, 

5.1 Non-print e^dia extensive,^ re|ated to ob- 
* jec&ives ^" ; 

^♦2 Itedla teacher-identified, stu^edt controlled 



V 



Section IV '-k 

' ^ • \ Issues You May Encount^? 

' , Administrative Support 

^ ^ Facility Usage (Student Space) 

Planning Tine 
. ■ Scheduling • 

' tesopRCE Selection* 



Implei^ation Process < ^ . 
Teacher-Dependent Students 
Special Neeijs Students . . 
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ISSUES IN BEVELOPING INDIVlbUALIZED INSTRUCTION ^ 



4 ^ 



If you took the opportunity to complete the Identification System, 
you probably have made some decisions about the potentialcbfor further de- 
velopment of individualization in your program* • ' 

Instructors who have developed individualizing of classroom and/or 
laboratory instruction agree that many issues must be faced and solved. 
Some of these issues, such as the need for administrati\j8 support, limited 
funds, a well-organized curriculum and a variety of student problems ;^ exist 
Whether the program is individualized or not. Other issues, such as class- 
room management, instructor planning time or facility requirements, are ' ^ 
unique — mainly because the philosophy ol| individualizing instruction re- 
quires instructors to look at these problems in a new way, 

* The .next t^^o sections of the handbook, are devoted to a discussion of 
these issues. ^Section IV i^ offered. to you on the premise that success 
in individualizing is based upon ^'e establishment- of a well-defined cur-' 
riculum. Section V is designed to aid you in solving many of the other 
issues that can determine the success or'.failure'^f 'youi^ efforts, * 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

* • . ■ - 

•Gaining administrative support for the instructional changes pro- 
posed by an instructor requires a total understanding of the administra- 
tive structure of the school system. Much caution should be taken not 
to by-pass any link in the "chain of command," A bruised ego or hurt pride 
can result i|i,an unfavorable respofise to your "request. 

Once you have determined the proper avenue' to take, your primary 

■ ■*■ ■ 

concern should Jbe to make sure you are organized in your approach* You 
need qot have the total program intact and ready to go, but you should 
have the process and direction set very clearly in your mind. Be prepared 
to answer questions such as these: 

Will the change: 

^ . • -k 

1. be able to fit into the existing school-wide schedule? 
zT^ require additional personnel? 

3, increase the budgetary needs? 

4. ' increase the effectiveness of your program? 
, . , 5» require additional space? . . . . 

^ Your enthusiasm, commitment and credibility will most likely be the ' 
primary faptors determining the outcome of. your request. Don^'t be- abrasive 
or hostile i^i your approach. , , ^ 

The next factor to concern yourself with is. the financial suppof*t 
available to you, realizing that mo^t school district budgets are prepared 
a .year in advance. As the cost of an individualized program, especialljr 

during the implementation/ years, can be great, it is wise to haVe a phasing 

• ; * ^ . ^ • • 
in plan over a period of time. 

35 
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■ You rafy experience a ievel of fru^tratiori^ if your proposal 4.s not 
accepted in total. Don't say, "I»ve tried," aod drop it ^t that poijit, * 
You can begij^ gradually ty implement your ideas, {S^e Implementation 
Process.) Once you can-show success, financial 'Support ^ill come. To ^ 
spend more time going over strategies for gaining Tinancial 'support at 
this time would only confuse the real issue. Do you have Jthe connnitment? 



FACILITY USAGE (STUDENT SPACE) 



Once the decision has l^n made to individualize a program, the 
efficient, use of space mtfet bf_considered. In most cases, the resource 
area becopes the backbone of the program. Therefore, ^it^ is extremely im- 
portant that materials are kept organized and that the general atmosphere 
of the area is concfecive to learning. ^ ' ^ 

* If a resource area is to be used, where will it be located? 

a* In the individual clas^sroom? - 

b. In the school library? * * ^ 

c. In a separate resource roomf 

d. In a departmental resource room? r , ' 
Anyone of the above mentioned locations will sati^f^ the need for-an 

area to house the resource materials. Before selecting one of thes^ areas 
consider some of the following items: ^ * ' ^ 

A. Location of the resout*ce center , ^* 

1. Is- it in a centraliy ^located area? , ^ 

2. Is it readily available to the students front your class?., 

B. Internal structure ^ * * . ' 
1. Can materials easily be located in the area selected? 

■ • 29 



2. • Do you need a quiet area? 

3, Do you ne^d an area" vrtiere audio-visual materials can be used? 



r 



C, Supervision 
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.1. Is a person available. to assist students in locating materials? 

2. Is a penson available to monitor students while they are in 
the area? , 

3. %Is a person available to organize and catalogue inaterials? 

, If 
The right answers to these questions can 'be critical to the success 

■ ' ' , I ■ • 

4t your individualizing efforts*. « I, - 

The physical layout of the classroom will be determined by the in- 
structional activites; that is, vrtiether you wiM be using work statiorSs, 
^anall and/or large group instruction, resource areas, or whatever combina- 
tions will be appropriate for j^r program, . . ^ . 



PLANNING Tlt^ ' 

Planning students^ individual programs and the use o'^" student time 
should begin with exercises designed to familiarize the instructor with ' 
each o£ the students. Such tools as questijonnaires, checklist^^nd per- 
sonal interviews may be. used. Students', past exper^jices, interests, needs 
and goal3 can then be determined; and individual pro-am dir^ecftion may be 
suggested on this basis. 

,^To .initially ease your students into their programs, while also doing 
the planning, the instructor might encourage students to set-up their 
?rark plans. This allows the instructor time to work with each student in 
the negotiating of a plan of work. The student *s program will then become 
the result of the student's choice and the instructor's guidance. This 
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method also allows the instrudtor some tinre tQ become acquainted with 
students, that is, their abilities and the relationship tp the pace and 
strategies that will work best for the individual student, ^ 
Once the COTtract or plan of work has been established, the respon- 
sibility for learning 'and meeting deadlines then rests with each student* 
The need for a change in plans or contracts may beCome evident as the in- 
structon^ increases in his or her perception of each student. Appropriate 
changes can be negotiated as needed. 

SCHEDULING • ^ 

A 

It fs important to introduce students to an individualized system of ' 

4 

instruction with a rationale for it, ' Instructors often emphasize the im- 
portance of the subject matter covere*d in the course. In the same respect, 
the "whys" oh individualizing should be clearly' explained. | 

Bealizing that individualized instruction does not preclude large 
group instruction, this method may be used to introducH^tudents 
to th^ mechanics of the system. An instructor-directed session of thjs * 

"hows" may be gresented^ In some instances, however, immersing students 

* 

insnediately and step-by-step *may be more effective. Once-a plan oj ^ork 

has been established, the student can program independently with 

the instructor assuming the .roles of guide and resource pe'raon. Students ' 

le^rn to explore resources and rely upon them in place of the instructor 
* 

for solutibns to problem-solving activities. 

To increase classroom organization, students might submit their acti- . 
vity'plans^ for either a day or several days, in advance to the instructor. 
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This allows fie instructor time to review resources, prepare demonstrations* 

organize evaluations, and so forth • If daily recordkeeping is inaii>*ained 

by each learne)^ instructor planning time will be free to be .used fov these 

preparations* , - ^ . 

. % ^ 

Large and swrfl grouping should be used in conjunction with individual, 
self-paced work in order to add variejty to the daily schedule and*promote 
student-to-student interaction on a wider scale. 

To insure that instructor and studeht time is be4ng used to, its raaxi- 
mum effective value, a constant student monitoring process has to be in- 
stituted. This provision will remove the gray zone of low student moti- 
vation, ^ * • - 

Each independent activity should have built-in checkpoints negotiated 
in the' original work plan. The number and detail of checkpoints should 
be determined by the instructor's perceptions gf each student's self-reli- 
anoe and/or the difficulty of the activity* 

RESOURCE SELECTION ' ' ' 

In selecting appropriate resources for use by students, an instructor's 
exposure to all available resources and a thorough knowledge of all students 

is required. Resources should be available to serve the needs of varying 

,» ' 

ability levels of students as well as their best learning styles. 

Each area of learning should offer students^ a variety of ways by 
which to learnt reading, listening, viewing ap^ ;so forth. In order to 

maintain the use and effectiveness of all reso&rces, it is important that 

^ ■* " * , 

•the instructor develop a system for continuously integrating new resource 



materials into the curriculum. It also may be necessary for an instruct,- r 
to create resources to meet the heeds of some students. 

■ Xo promote positive leanting experiences, it is the responsibility 
of the instructor to direct each student fro resources at the appropriate 
level of learning. Students will then prefer to choose the method by 
whicl;^ they most enjoy gaining information • ' " ^ 



IMPLEtteNTATION PROCESS 

H • 



The implementation of an individualized program does not havfe to be 
an all-or-nothing situation. Often, it is necessary to move in the 
direction of indWdualization without totally disrupting the existing 



program. " *^ 



In ipany cases , it is possible tq use programmed texts and other types 
of packaged instructional programs as the first step toward the individu- 
alization of instruction. This method can be us^d for a very short in- 
* structional unit to get an^idea of how* the^tudents will react to a non- 
teacher-directed experience. There is a very strong possibility that the 
initial reaction on the part of the s^tudents will be that they' would rather^ 
go.^back to the old teacher-directed methods. Take some time at this point 
to explain in jaore detail the rationale for your change xn direction, dx\6 
how the students will benefit from the experience 

As you 'becc«ne more comfortable with this txpe of instruction, expand 
to include longer tfnits of time. At this point, you should start* noticing 
the sub-grouping patterns of the class; and the need for an individualized 

- : '/ 

evaluation process will ^become quite evident. You will also notice that 

It 



some'vgroups 



-".^^p—^inishing up with the units, while other groups have 
. . not yet achieved t^nimal set skndards. This' is the time to We 
another decision. ^ Do-you want to let the remainder of the gr oups catch 



up or do you want to let the students who finish first continue into 
new areas? If you choose to let the students go into new areas, then 
^^inaivi'dualized instruction continues to grow toward a continuous progress 

individualized program. 
* ■ 
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BREAKING THE TEACHER-DEPENDENT STUDENT SYNDROME 



Dependent students are those who rely heavily on instmctors Ind 
others, not njerely as sources of information, but also as guides- for each 
step in the learning process. The student wants to def little,- if any, 
decision-ma Ag. How can 'a student be held responsible, for MLor her 
actions if that student" aever' makes the. initial decision? Yo^an't fail 
if youf don't attempt something on your own. You can easily blame a failure 
on others if they have directed -you. ' , ^ 

A student will often rely on peers for direction by .waiting to see 
what the peer will do* before attempting a task by him or herself. The stu- 
^^^^^^ his or her own jg^gment apd needs- to -look to others 



.who^pear to b,e more able. This heavy reliance 'often makes instructors ■ 
. D . 

feel as if they or the self-reliant peers are doing all the work. 

How dajjois, break the dependent student syndrome to get students working 
and keep them working? . ■ 

^ You. don't label them as "lazy'^' or "cfieaters." \you also don't insist, 
that they "can do the work, Juit won't try." Yd^r teaching techniques 
should emphasize 'Choices and decision-making which can lead to success. ^ 
The student should participate in the selection of activities and" 
work from A level' determined by instructor-made teks and negotiations to 
meet mutually agrepd-to. student -qbjectives. Acti^ties or jobs can be ar- 
ranged so that each^^student mufet follow* his oc her own "set of directions. 
The instructor can review /choices or decisions as tjfciey are made, but it is 
crucial to avoid correction or the implication .tftat^the way that- has been 
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chosen by the student is "wrong." If what 'you want to foster is the inde- 
pendent decision-making process, the student must be allowed to explore 
and make mistakes in a non-^cr^tical atmosphere. 



Fostering independent decision-making is what this section is all 
about. In it, we will explore some causes of the dependent student syn- 
drome, some approaches to foster success and the important skills of 
negotiating and contracting . The section will end with 'an ex^anation of 
some of the types of rewards for motivation. 



CAUSES 



r 



It is very tempting for an instructor to fall into a helping, parenting 
role with a student. The very nature of the teaching role can call for it.. 
Students, themselves, are often begging bo be "re^ued." Often, they are 
helpless "victims." They "don*t understand" or can*t get started on a task. 

Some 'of the understandable reasons for their attitude of helpless- 
ness are listed below: 

1. They are handicapped and don't see themselves are being capable* 

2. They have a poor self-image and a^e^ victims of a self-fulfilling 
prophecy* People don't expect thel?r to produce or succeed, and 
consecjuently, .they don^t. i , 

3* They have been coddled and spc^^ed by parents and others in 

their lives who, through either good intentions or guilt, have ^ 
'not let* them become responsible. - $ 

^ ^ A. They often have, a long history of failure and henc^e fear new 
undertakings . ' ^ ^ 

5. They feel ^unsure and stupicf and , need constant reassurance. 

* ' '- * ^ fc 

6. They are unfamiliar with eqiiipment, vocabulary, class procedures 

^ ^ and instructor expectations. ' - * , ■ . 



APPROACHES TO FOSTER SUC^ESg 

The^basis for student dependency sefeiSs.not only fco be helplessness, 

# * " 

but also lack of Consciousness of the possibility of success, lack of re- 

, . . • ' ■ ' ■ ' % 

^sponsible beha^^io^ andllack of a clear attainable model. 

' * ' _ ' 

•Initially, quality and independent wdrk are not as important as simply 
starting and following through; You; should prepare ^refully organized 
directions that the student can'seej read and even nepeat orally to the 



instructor* * 



If a student does have trouble, sha.vor he can return to a previous 
step -and re-attempt *it before asking for iielp. Asking for help is. a good 
idea. ^It^s ju6t the over-reliance on it thaT you want to discourage. You 
wilj find that any evidence of success will lead to a*, desire to try again. ' 

What can you do to encourage, th^ continued success of your students? 
You can design very small, short term objectives for the* student with spe- 
• cific benchmarks to earn a grade or rlw^rd*, not get a ".gift," Just as -a 
skier must master the beginner ^^^ope^^ fore, ^oit^ on td the intermediate 
or advanced ones, a student neecfes to master; easy skills first. Rewards for 
success at e^ch level should be tied into the negotiated perfon#ice-based 
activities. " ^ * 



, As success comes, however, yo^ can ^11 out the aids or" props slowly. 
Your role is to help the student, not only by giving Information, but by 

< . * V ' > . . * i 

guiding the student toward indeppnd^^ and reasonable behavior. 

How can-j^u include success an^good models without causjiig yourself 
. ^ . ^ I « ' ^ 

a lo> of extra work?. How can you get better work and perhaps e'ven more 

work from students who are not prdducing? : 

Have a dependent student work with another student' on a rotating buddy 




system wher^ course credit may be ea1?ned for pe§r teaching. Another abler 
* ^ 

student *can ^fulfill many of your functions and also act as a checker for a 
con tract^ -The^ helper student can show how, but not do it for another stu- 



dpnt.^ Thus, both' helper aqd ^^helpee" learn from the joint process. 

NEGOTIATING AND CONTRACTING FOR RESPONSIBLE BEHAVIOR 

Negotiating , - 

In negotiating quantity, grades, tests, make-up work and expectations,' 
you must have the student's input. Students need to be constantly en- 
couraged to express their strengths and weaknesses., and offer some"* alter- 
natives. You can say, "How^ much of this job do yoq think you can finish 
this morning? I -expect you to go right on by yourself." 

YoU'Can offer choices of one thing or another. Best of all, you can 
refrain from evaluating a student's choices. Instead of saying "that»s 
right" or "that^s wrong", you might say, "Yes, that will do the job. 'What's 
another (not 'better') tool that might be easier or faster to use?" 

Cdntracting ' 

V- 

Contracting is one of the best possible means of validating the nego- 
tiating process. Contracting gives students control and reaponsibility. 
You can have a standard contract form which students may fill out with or 
^ ^without your help. Rgmember, tll^e are not necessary for all students, 
but for those you want to motivl^. toward independence* Especia^y in 
^ tj>e - beginning, it is best ,to hav^ contracts for very short term qhanges.or 
projects with>erhaps a checklist for checkpoints of, success! These check- 



points may be, for example, finishing layout, cutting pieces, checking 




me^urements and so-Xorth» The contract may al.so aid in organizing the 
student's thinking. It may be either wr^itten or oral. 

^ Contracts may allow the oppor:ttmity to 
re-ne|ptiate for a new choice. Making choices and decisions are very im- 
portant competencies. to^X^i^si^. 
* Some rules for contracting are: 

1. Make sure that a mutually agreed upon portion of the contract 
can be reached in^a day or less, e.g.,^ the layout of a job. 

2. Be systematic arid do not suspend the contract for special 
reasons or circumstances. If the contract says Yive pages, 
and you both agreed to it,' - offer* ^eans to compl-ete the con- 
tract, such as getting outside help. If you want to modify, 
write a new contract.' . ^ - - 

3. Be very specific about accomplishments through the use of 
behavioral terms, if possible. For instance, ^'maintaining 
good eye contact" and "asking questions" are more effective 
than "paying better attention 

A. "ksk for high quality work> to the limits. of the 'individual. 
It .is better to sacrifice quantity for quality. Do not * - 
settle for poor, hasty or sloppy work. 

5. Contract ^r active behavior. Allow the student to check off 
consultifig with other students, fini'Shing different parts of. 
a project, checking against well-done work, and so on. It'^s 
not productive to indicate t^hat the student should "stop doing ' 
sloppy work." , v» " 

V ~ * \ 

f'fake sure the contract objectives and terms are clear and 
easily read by the student. If not, read them to the student. 

What* happens when objective;s are not met in the negotiated 
time frame? Is this failure? Certainly not ! ^ Objectives, 
include many variables and partial success can still, be 
treated as success. ^ 



REWARDS 



Why should a dep'endent /student want to -achieve some independence? 
Why change a comfortabfle, "familiar pattern? Desirable rewards are powerful 
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motivators^. Rewards can be offered for large and small achievements. A 
person who is afraid of the water should receive a reward for just getting 

ng-ape-some-suggesii-ons- 



for motivation: 



!• Social praise, compliments, smiles, approval 
2» Material incentive: money, food, tools/ 



3. Point system conver table do free time. 



pas$ to cafeteria 



4. > Time to work on own pr:!Q^cts or workshe^ areas 

5. Being ^able to do a desirable job or task 

6. Peer approval (as in haying a special jobT 
7* Good report^'to parents 

In thinking over what you have read here, just remember that what you 
are doing fs creating a balance* On the one hand, you have the success and 
positive results as a reaction to your praise^ and attention. On the other 
hand, you want students to develop their own good feelings for a job well- 
done. Your job is, to decrease^ the attention without upsetting the desired . 
end product — productivity. 
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WORKING WITH THE SPECIAL NEEDS STUDENT 



• , As you work with special needs (handicapped and/or disadvantaged) stu- 

dents, you will fincl yourself automatically proceeding to 'a higher level 

of individualized instruction. Your role will immediately become that 
Of a diagnostician, tutor and manager of learning* With experience, indi- 
vidual planning with ^individual attention can become easy, < 

With students who are aware of their own goals, quantity and expecta- 
fiions will naturally vary. The student ^s reading, writing, motor or memori- 
zing abillt^ will exist in very different degrees by the time you meet him ' 
or her in a vocational setting. Thj^efore, you have different expectations 
and goals for students, according to their ability. 

Modif.ications of goals and materials are cpntingent on an open s^udent--^ 
teacher relationship. Negotiate and evaluate goals constantly to haVe ,the 
student work at the level you feel he or she is capable of. At the same 
time, negotiate for alternati^^e^^lev^^ types of performance to prevent 
frustration and loss of motivation. Although negotiation is time-consuming, 
^t he!^ps to keep cotonunication lines open and motivation high. 

r-lany instructors v^o wor^ with special needs students do not realize 
that their efforts and hard work now will result in substantial savings for 
everyone concerned in the long run. Social rehabilitation or* a 'sense of 
personal failure on the part of a student is far more costly than the time 
or energy it will^cost you to help avoid such outcomes. You can it! 

Ther^ are many academic and 'vocational instructors who modify their 
teaching styles when dealing 'with students who have Weak reading or writing 
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skills, and never even rjealize it! Some modifications tliat have met with 
success are outlined c«T|,he next few pages, ' * 

In your clas sr oonv^you^will have^st iid ents r ea ding at ma n y diffarent — 

grade levels. * To help match their differing abilities with^your materials 
you might consider some of these suggestions: j 

1. Evaluate the« readability (reading level) of all chapters 
of a text, genual, pamphlet or handout. 

2. • Have available materials at many reading levels - from ele- 

mentary to coll.ege levej.. " ^ 



3. Record lectures. 



.(-■ 



4. H^ve recordings of texts avaiVl^able. These may be obtained ' ^ f 
commercially or have students record them for extra^ creflit. . 

5. * Request easier-to-read 'materials from publishing companies. 

6i ' Texts that are easier to read at any reading level usually ^ 

have the following characteristics: - , . , 

i a, pages that have enough blank space so not to be / 

confusing; this is especially true when there are 
pictures or diagrams involved; ^ 

h\ bold print or capital letters Or different colored 
ink for important subject headings. 

. c. vocabulary in bold print or defined on the same page 
it is used or at the end of the chapter. 

d. a glossary and index - the glossary should include a 
guide to pronunciation. 

There are several different methods by which yoii can determine th^e- 

readability of instructional material. Check with the special needs- per- 

— ^ « * 

sonnel of your school, your vocational director or your State Department 
of ^Education consultant. Readability^ is not at all difficult to determine 



ari^f^ill save you and your students hours of frustration and difficulty. 

^' Readability ig^orAV one concern. Let^s look now at the questions of 
goal setting, "giving directions, presenting' material , note taking, vocabulary, 



examinations, sfi:ill acquisition, behaviol? and evaluation ^and grading. 
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-■Go al Setting 



. Allow each stbdent to expe^i^nce success ^based on his or her ability 
and, when necessary, modification of instruction* h 

Tell students precisely wjiat you expect them to rod'morfze or know, 
\ Example: "You must memorize th^s procedure," "You don't have to 
memorize this; yqu^will have the table to consult*" 

. Tell them precisely what you expect them to produce, 

. See if they agree .that they can meet your .expectations, 

* 

• Tell the student each day or week that sepal^ate' and discrete goals 
are expected. * ^ t 

. Set up contracts with students who are not producing. 

. Establish short and long term goals for each student, b^ed on" 
• the student's ability and continued progress. % 

, Decide whether it is memorization or understanding that is more 
important, - 

r. 

. Emphasize quality ^r quantity; not both. 

* Giving Directions ^ ' \ 

. Give only one or two directions at a time and check to maice sure 
that they are understood. » * ' 

. Ask students to put your directions into their own words», 

■ * 4 ' 

. When there are written directions, try to make sure tijat each 

section of an exercise has its own directions; even if this means 

\ that you must duplicate them. . * 

* .Read, directions to the class. • ^ . 
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Presenting .Material - c 

* If you cannot read a mimeographed* handout of your own, think 

about the student'^who has troubles without this added frustration, 

r ' \ 

.* Break dowrt complex ideas and tasks into smaller conipor&nt task3. 



. When presenting material, explain 'a phrase or a sentence at a 

. time, and pause. Slow down to 55 words per minute (and' save!). ~ 

. Decide what prer<equisite skills students need to successfully handle 
the material presented. ' Do your students have them? 

. Write Important phrases orf the lioard as you say them. Seeing and 
hearing at the same time^acts as a. reinforcement . 



Note- taking * . 

. Print information on one side of the board at a time.,, walk to 

the other side and continue, come back to -the first side and erase. 
Then, stact all over. This gives the student a chance. to copy as 
much information as possible. Make sure to print. , Teach your groups 
how to outline, 'scan for key information and locate' answers in 'the 
material. 

. Emphasize important material in some texts with- a colored "h^- 
lighter." let your weaker students use the texts that you have 
thus outlined: ^ ^ ' 

. Decide what material thi student really must Tcnow and what jnaterial 
must be memorized. If a student understands a concept, he or she will 
retain it better th^ if it is simply memorized, 

* If students are required to copy outlines or long passages^ either 
from lecture or from the board, mimeographing the material helps. 

. It may be easier for the student to memorize material if.it is 
mimeographed than just in lecture form'. 

It is helpful for the instructor and the student to have the five 
or ten main points of the lesson (phrases are enough) in front of 
them during the, class. - Mimeograph and leave- plenty of room between 
each heading for the student's notes. Instructors might ask the 
student' to keep these in a folder of notebook. This collection of 
notes gives students with poor memory and ,poar organizational abil- 
ities soraething*to both organize their thinking and help them remember. 

Outline the work for the entire week, day by day, including pages to 
read, homework assignments^ projects, and so forth. 

Demand organization from the students; folders with pockets are cheap 
and re-usable ^each tferm. 

Use^a student that you know is a good notetake^ for getting information 
to one who is not. Use carbon paper, xerox, etc. • * 

Tape your lecture. \ 



It is often difficult for students with learning problems to gen- , 
erate a procedure operation on their own. It, is helpful to return 
tb basic principles "which are involved in, each new procedure. 

Pictures in textbooks help th^ student to visualize and conceptualizei> 
However, it may be necessary to coordinate the picture wi t h tht; pVirl 



of tfcie text it represents. Color coding may be helpful in these cases. 

It is iI^po^tant to associate symbols* with concrete examples. Flash 
cards can b^ used with picture examples, ^ 

Asking 'student-s to visualize and possibly act out l^he steps in an oper- 
ation may assist them in learning, • ' ' 

The ability to read charts and graphs may be a skill the student has 
never acquirecj. It may J)Q-^cessary to teaeh this concept as a separ- 
ate ^kill* si 

Reviewing fjally and goi^ back to already-learned ideas helps stilidents 
with learning difficulties. It is surprising how fast students may 
forget what they seemed to know well. 



Vocabulary ^ . 

. Define terms in words 'as simply as po;ssible. If one word in a defini- 
tion is not understood, the whole meaning can be lost. 

. Use c^epation definition. That is, "what is it used for" can be most 
, effective. Remember to evaluate on this basis, too. 

Use the words In the context of the^ job or other related ar^ea so that 
specific examples stimulate interest and motivate the student to„ learn 
and remember, llake it funny 6r absurd to -help memorizing. Example: 
quenching treated steel makes it harder ^nd "not thirsty." Draw some 
steel drinking. , ^ ^ , 

. Deal with new vocabulary by relating it to words and tenns that have 
already been learned, ^ 

. Always place vocabulary in the contej^t of a sentence or paragraph, , 

. Have students put new vocabulary into their .own words and give 
examples^ "Tina 'drew on the metal with a scriber ." 

, 

'* If applicable, show the language root of the word, and divide the 
syllables ^^eeei=diQg to pronunciati6nr 




Example: py ^rom e^ er ' - an instrument for measuring 

>,yery high degrees of heat, as 
in a furnace or molten metal. 
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"John measured the temperature of the furnace with a pyrometer ." 
Pyro = fire Meter = Bieastn;ing device 

ExamiBatioHs ■ — — . . ' 



A 



Recognition is easier than recall. Can you evaluate this way? 

'^""■11^^^%^^ questions, especially when there are students in th> class 
with difficulties in writing effectively. 

fCeep langilage simiTle arid directions short. Avoid sentence structure 
which may be difficult to understand. " 



. Keep directions short, and repeat for each section. 

* questions, supply a word list. Students with- learning 
rinSnf f word-remembering problems. They may know the 

^concept and be able Ifo recognize the word without being able to recall 
or spell it.' , ' , 

- ' It ""^^^P^® choice, the 'longer component should be on the left and 
the shorter- on the right. 

■ . . For worksheets dealing with essay answers, initially give page number 
Reside questions. Gradually ease off or^ the numbering. 

Skill' Acquisition ' ' ' ' \ 

. Doing things in sequence is often troublesome. Breaking down the se- 
quences, into smaller groupings may help. 

* ^1°^^®" difficulty in understan'ding basic directions such as 

• ieft/right, clockwise/counter-clockwise, and turning things.' It is ' 
better to use a fixed object in the room (windows,' doors or other 
raaqhinery) that a student can remember, rather than the designations 

right" and "lefl." For example: "Move the wood toward the window." 



. Occasionally, a student will have a problem .with the coordination al 

the right, and left hand, two-handed tasks, or tasks Ihvolving one 
^ hand for- safety while ttie other pushes. Hand and finger positions 
could be pointed out, approximated and practiced*. TaftUe or o?her 
clues for hand and f^t placement give extra help. " 

Jehavior 

• . ■ / -. ' ' . 

. Jell -a s^feudenr-when he or she does- something right, even when 'tt is a 
small ^mg. . Y"- 
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• Give praise for paying attention, eye contact, or other behaviors 
that are important to you* These might include good attendance or 
getting along with peers, * • c 

. Try to find a p^^rn to acting out behavior. Is it frustration with 
a particular type of taskT Ts"lt the level of diffix^otty 'of the otsss- 
irt general? Is it related to being grouped with certain sti;dents? 

» Does the student get attention through inappropriate* behavior? 

• 'la the/ stud^ntc^dependent on your approval? ^ ^ „ 

• Set viable, tangible goals to use as rewards. Contract for th^m. 
; Set up a^ buddy system for check-ups and apprpval. 



Evaluation and Grading , 

. rfse occupational readiness as a reward. ' / - 

, ' Use progress and record charts.'- 

, Try rewarding behaviors that ^re important (attendance, gettifig along ^- 
with people) ^ith a definite number of points toward the class grade. • 

. ^Reward affective behaviors like finishing .work and paying attention, , 
as well as cognitive* behavior , lilce mastering course content, " - 



The past few^ages contain suggestions, that instructors of special needs 

students have found to Jbe , helpful -They are\here as poirjts of reference for 

you. If ^ you are interested, the Resource Section liste several pyblica- 

♦ " V 0. \ ^ 

tions related .specifically to Special needs students. In addition, otfie M 

\ : ' ' ' * ' ^ . ^, ; ^ Y ^ . ' 

Recordkeeping and Evaluation components in the n^xt section of the handbook 
give examples oT techniques refer\red to here. " v . ^ 



Section V 
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Steps To Indivibualizing a 

Deveijopmemt a Well-Organized Curriculum *^ 
'I Needs Assessment ' * ' ( 

. .^^3.,. , Job Family Clustering " • ■ 

^ Analyzing TA^KS ■ . . . • 

Cheating Instructional' (kJEcriVEs 

^CTIJ^G lEARNINfr EXPERIENCES . 

' DevSMping; Evaluation Teoi^iques ' \ 
^ RecorIkeeping (m Follow-Up • • 
'.Putting' The Curriculum Components Together ^ 



■ ^ 



DEVELOPMENT OF A WELL-ORGANIZED -CURRICULUM 

. Every iifethictor has a curriculum* The issue we are dealing with 
her« is its 'usefulness • That is, to whom is it useful? J t 

* Curj'iculum has two^ purposes. Primarily, it should be a pl^ or 

^ road map that outlines' the studept*s and instructor's roles in the skill 
development process. Its^econd purpose is to. communicate to parents, 

'employers, school leadership and the citizenry exactly what can, or is^ 
to be accomplisheX^n the instructional program. * 

Sound difficult? It is! Most instructors recognize that developing^ 

'a good curriculum takes time,, trial and error and continuous revision. 
This is especially so for those- of you interested in creating or im- - 
proving individualizea instruction.' Pace, strategies and objectives that 
will accqpodate the nbeds of all students must be reflected in the curri- 
quliirn. . • 

♦ Difficult, yes — impossible, no. This section of the hdndboo* will . 
'cJescribe how tOr create the basic components of a well-organi/ed curriculum. 

If you are an' experienced instructor, you have already developed, to some 
degree, the components that will be descrJLbed. This unit should help you 
to determine what component^ need attention in order to improve your cur- 
riculiim, ^ If yoy are' a .beginning or inexperienced instructor, it should^ 
provide you with the information necessary to develop a workable, well- 
(^dered curriculum. 

The 'following chzfrl^i 



Theyfollowing chz<^ identifies the components referred to above^^d 
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is 'divjided^nto three parts 
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PART 1 - Components needed prior to constructing the' 
Curriculum (INPUTV. ' ' 

t PART 2 - Components needed to construct the cprriculum (PLAN), 
" - ' - * * ^ i - / f " 

PART 3i - Components rfeeded to measure' and .document the ' 
"^urriJCUlum (OUTPUT), , 



Each component is discussed in detail, and is 'designed' to allow you 
"hands on" exposure to produce and assemble each segmfent of the entire 
curriculum* * ^ ^ * 



• /COMPONENTS 5F the ' 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATIOII CURRICULUM PROCESS 



NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT 



JOB FAMILY 
CLUSTERING 




CREATES 
INPUTS 



ANALYZING 
TASKS 



CREATING 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 



, SELECTING 

LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES' 



DEVELOPING 
EVALUATION 
TECHNIQUES 



PCORDKEEPING 
AND 
FOLLOW-UP 
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* NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT 




Vocational education has be^n -described as *lthe Dridge between people 
and work." Vocational 'instruction, ^ther^fpre, znust^equip students with 



the skills necessary to allow; them job entry into *heir chosen field upon 
completion of the program. Successful instruction relies upon the assess- 



ment of three issues*: 



1.^ the employment needs of the community, region and 
nation fJOBSO' * 



2. the students* .aptitudes, abilities, interests and 
^ ^ needs as related to developiftg selected occupational 

. skills (PEOPLE )^ ' ' ' 

.3. the facilities and resources 'in both the school Md ' 
] . " community to 'aid jn accomplishing skill dG^yelopment 

iri the identified- <?ccpational fields" ^ INSTITUTIONS ) . 

\^ Have, you ^ver addressed your program in 'this way?" Even if youjjiave, 

how long ago was it?. It doesn't matter how well-developed your prpgram is 
at thi^^int; a good^needs assessment may indicate that you should be con- 
•sidering some" instructional changes. ' ^ ^ - 

To help you further , knswer- the questions reg|*^ing nejsds assessment 
on the following checklist. If you answer "no" to any of the questions, 



we would refer you to Tha,Nei^ Hampshire Needs Assessment Handbook for x^ 
Vocational Education Planning , developed in 1973 for instructors and ad-' 
ministrators of New Hampshire schools. It will provide you with ^a detailed 
process plan to acccxnplish the necessary needs assessment and is. available 
through the Research Coordinating Unit, Vocational -Technical Division oT 
»ttt5Tlew Hampshire State Department of Education. Each New Hampshire 
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VQcatio«^aJ/'€enter also has a copy of this handbook.* Ask your Vocational 
director where the handbook can be found in your Qenteri. 

. / - NEEpS ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST 

Current data are available and used in the development of your instruc- 

tional program in the following a^eas:, 

1 The manpower requirement in your occupational field 
^or your community and/or region 

2. - Student characteristics : , ^ ~ 

. '\ 

a. current enrollments and projections 

b. . prerequisite learn;Lng (English, "math, etc*) 

c. special need3 requirements 

, . d.. existence 'fof sex role ster^typing * - 

e. attrition ra^^ and causes 

* r* student interests y ' 

g. educational aspirations " 

3. Population characteristics of the community and/or region 
being served : ' 

a- income ^ 

b. , highest educational level completed _ 

c. population growth {rate of) " 

A. Follow-up surveys of previous ^^graduatjres: 



a. * were student prepared to enter chosen field (s) 

b. number entering occupations ^) 

5* Are facili4:>ies considered adequat e?^ 
-6. Joes an imp^ovement plan exist? 

7'/ Is an advisory committee organized with validation. of 
ir)strudfcij)nal content assured? 1 ^ 

Penember, if you answered '*no" to any" of the above quesjijms^ we 
Strbngly urge you to get a copy^of the New Hampshire Needs Assessment Hand- 



book for Vocation^ Education Planning* See your Vocational director for 
^ — ^ . ^ — , y 

a copy or write the State, Research Coo^di^nating Unit. The remainder o^ 
this seetion is 'written witK the assumption that you will be able to 
answer "yes" to all questions on the Checklist, 




JOB FAMILY 
CLUSTERING. 



Assuming that Needs Assessment relating to jobs,* student character- 
istics and instrucUon capability has been accomplished, you need to de- 
termine the range of training feasible in the ^instructional program. 

Job Family Clustering mean^ developing instrcrctional content around 

a series of occupational titles having a qommon skill, base, * 

Below is a list of the 3teps required to accomplish Job Family Clus 
teKng. Diformation is provided to help you understand tjie significance 
of each st^ that is listed. Worksheets and sample sheets are also pro- 
vided V> aid you in preparing your own cluster. - * . 

* J * . - 



Job Family Clustering Process 

L Step 1 - Select the Job Family ' 

What is thT^itl'e ot'.your prpgram? ' Auto Services, Health 
Occupations^ Office Occupations, Building Trades and Food 
Services are examples .j See Sample Sheet #1. 

Step 2 - Determige the Occupations in the Job Family 

Using the following manuals, list all occupations in the 
job^family that are feasible for the instruction^ program, 

' A. Dictionary of OccupationadrTitleg (D.O.T.) 

B. Vocational Education and Occupations 

C. Occupational Outlook. Handbook 

I See Sample Sheet itlT^^ 

.The Dictionary of Occupational Titles can be found in most 
V school libraries . , Th^ two-volume reference book contains 
titles and descriptions for. -thousands of occupations found 
* . ■ , in the United States'. You. will find that a nine-digit num- 

bering system is used -to identify each occupation. As you 
^ J identify job titles from this source, also write the D.O.T. 

• • \ ■ \* ■ ' ' ' ■ ' : 
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' number and the page number where the- job description is 
found,' ^ 

NOTg: All D,0*T, numbers found- on the various Sample ^ 

Sheets in theihandbook have been referenced from the 

1969 edition if the D.O.T, , A new edition has. just been * 

.published anST should be available to you in the near ^ 

^ future. . , 

.* > * 

Vocational Education and Occupations can be acquired 
from your vocational director or through the State 
Department of Education consultant in your vocational 
area. 'This book 4s the U.S. Office of Education pub- 
lication relating instructional programs to various 
' D.O.T. occupations for which vocational training pro- 
grams exist throu^out the United States. Each occupa- 
tion is placed in a program category and a number is 
assigned to each program.; \ 

Occupational Outlook Handbook is the U.S. Department 
^ of tabor publication that predicts job trends for most 
major occupational fields throughout the Urjited States. 



When the list^is complete, rebate your job needs infor- 
mation developed in the Needs Assessment component to 
your list. Determine' whether each occupation will be 
included in ^ur program. Write "yes" or "no"/ next 
7 to each occupaHon. 

Step 3 - Organize Occupations According td Job Entry Level 

Divide the listed occupations into three categories: ^ * 
Low, Middle and Upprer Job Entry levels. Use D.O.T. 
numbers for ^ each occupation. Write the categorized ^ 
occupational titles on Worksheet #2. See Sample Sheet #2, 

The cluster should contain successful skill develop- 
ment for students in a wide ability level. By de- 
veloping a program that has a varied complexity in 
the skill base, a wide variety of students can be 
' served. 

Step 4 - Determine Occupations to be Included in Your Progr^ ^ 

Review the materials gathered in the Needs* Assessment 
^ concerning regional employment needs, student interest 

'and aptitudes and* institutional' training facilities. 
Apply this information in selecting three to five. (thi3 
will vary) occupations In each of the three Job Entry 
categories you listed on Worksheet #2. • Circle these 
occupations on Wcft:*ksheet #2. See*Sample Sheet #2. • 
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SAMPLE SHEET 1 . ' ' ' ' * 

Job Family Clustering - 

Step 1 ■ \ ' [ ' ' ,i 

Select the Job Family ' - \ -job Family: Auto Mechanics 

Step. 2 - . 

Determine Occupations ' in the Job Family 





, ^Occupational Tii 
In Program 

■ J 


:le 


D.O.T. 
Number 


Number Ns^^ 


n n T 

Job Description 

Pi?^P NlTttlHpT* 




. Service Rep. Auto Mf; 




'191.168 


04.03 . . 


639 






280.358 


04.03 


615 X 

. * 




Auto Aoota'Iqpt T?At"fl"fl 


29f9.287 


04.03 


1 7 






915.867 


04.16 






T"? TP T?pnfl "f T ■ PpTa/>n 


915.884 


17.03 


/Ha 




Mechanical Maintenance PpTson 


620.281 




' 17.03 


460 




Auto. Radiator ReDairDPTQon 




17.0303 


XJ .J 


• 


Aiitn Pi^Tt'Q ^TiPr*"? sa 1 "{ e ^ 


223.387 


17.03 






PiiTrm A^t'pnHfln^ 


915.867 


17.03 


33 




Car Wash Supervisor 


915.137 


04.03 


104 




Brake Specialist 


620.281 


17.0303^ 




1 

I 


Ant*o 1^1 P^* ^ T*! "f an 


825.281 


17.03 






nxjt iM>oiiaxLXonxng riecnanic 


620.281 


17.01 ^ 


8 




Gasoline Engine Repairperson 


625.281 


17.3i 


' 327 




Nev Car Get-Ready Specialist 


80e. 381 

— f 


17.03 






Lubrication Specialist 


915.887 


h 






Automotive Mechanic Apprentice 


620.^1 


- 17.03 


33 




Tune-Up Specialist 


620.281 

> 


17.0303 


763, 




Transmission Mechanic 


620. 2S1 


* 17.0303 


- 753 




Front End .Specialist 


620.281 " 


17.0303 


' • 317 ■ 




Auto Tester • 


620.281 


17.03t)2 


33 




'Auto Accessories Installer 


\ ■ 

806.884 


17.0303 


32 ' 


. ERIC 


Used Car Renovator 

. — 1 


620.884 
S15.876' 




■ •■ 17.03 


769 



Step 1 

Select the 'job Family 



WORKSHEET 1 
Job Family Clustering 

■ S 



Step 2 

Determine' Occupations in the Job Family 



Job- Family 



In Program • 


n n T 
Number 


ft O T? 

U.S.O.E, 
Program . 
Number 


1 — ^ 1 

D.O.T. 

Job Description 
Page Number 


> 

4 


• 

• 










\ 












> 








> 






• 


* i 


* 


4 








* 
























- 1 










m 






>• 

• 




c 


* 







( 
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' SAlffLE SHEET 2 
Job Family Clustering- 



Step 3 

Organize Occupations according to Job Bntry level 
Step 4 



Determine Occupations to be included, in your program 



Entry 
level 



Occupational 
Title 



D.O.T.. 
Number 



U.S.;O.E. 
Number 



LOW 



MIDDLE 



VPPER 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Service Sta. Att. 
Tire Repair Person 
Lubrication Spf c. • 
Pump Attendant 
Car Wash Supervisor 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Service Sta.' Mechanic 
Brake ^eciallsl: 
Auto Part^ Specialist 
Front End Specialist 
Tune-Up Specialist 



1. Auto* Electrician 

2. Apprentice, Mechaific 

3. Transmission, Mechanic 

4. Air Cond. Mechanic 

5. Mechanical Maintenance 

Person ' 



915.867 
915.884 
915.887 
915.867 
915.13T% 



620.381 
620.281 
223.387 
620.281 
620.281 



620.281 
(^0.281 
620.281 
620.281 

620.281 



04.16 
17.03 
17.03 
17.03 
04.03 



17.03 

17.-0303 

n.D3 

17.0303 

17.0303 



"17.03 
'17.03 

17.0303 

17.01 
's 

17.03 
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* WbRtCSHEET 2 
Job Family Clustering 

\ ■ 

Step 3 . ,^ 

Organize Occupations according to^Job Entry level 
Step 4 ' 

Determine .Occupat4^ns to be included in your program 



Entry 
level 




MIDDLE 



UPPER 
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Occupational 
- Title 



D.O.T. 
Number 



U.S.O.E. 

Number 




ANALYZING. 
TASKS 



A task is a unit of work that is part of th^ tota^job responsibility, 
A task statement is the written description of the actual work performed, 

. The skills training that you wish to achieve in an instructional 
program should be based upon the skills required for job entry in 'any 
given occupation. The skills are reflected in four levels: 



Level 1 Duties 
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Level 2 Tasks 



Level' 3 



. Major sub-divisions that have distinct J.denti1;ies 
within^ the overall job. A DUTY of an auto mechanic, 
for example, is an engine tune-up. Duties are com- 
posed of several distinct tasks. 

Necessary to t^e performance of duties T A series 
, of activities with a- comon purpose that occur in 
close sequence. An engiiie tune-up involves such 
if ^ TASKS as replacing points or setting timing. 

Activities Necessary to the performance of tasks, A series 
,of actions with a common purpose that occur in 
' ^ close sequence. Adjusting the dwell involves such 

ACTIVITIES as loosening the nut lock with a wrench 
or attaching a .dwell meter. 

Level 4 Actions Nece^^ry to the performance of activities. These 

^ are short, simple operations that are frequently 

common to many ac"tivities. ACTIONS involve using 

tools, devices, simple test equipment and so forth. . 

* i « 

* 

Duties are usually too broad, and activities and actions are too . 
limited to allcw for accurate measurement of student" &>mpetenCies, 

'The task level statement generally fosults in some type of product, 
A product can take th$ form of making a correct decision on the job. 
task statement specifies both the action (s) performed and the object {s)\ 
to be acted upon. ' 

.Some examples, of task statements are listed on the next page. , 
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The auto body mechanic can: ' 
The nurse's aide can: 
The .data accountant can': 



1. Align front wheel 
* 2. Install' door gl%ss 

3. •Weld .or brace* metal . * 

4. Diagnose malfunctions 

^' « 

1. ' Greet patients ^ ^ - 

2. Record information 

3. ifake hospital beds ; 

4. Maintain confidentiality^ 

1. Process\sales orders 

2. ^Prepare invoices 
3v Calculate payroll 

A. Identify ajDd dorrect errors 



, ' You may notice' that it is-shelpful to use the wor'd "can" prior the 

; ^ • . > ■ . 

-task sUlmiient; "'(farf-ts-gsnany T oll owerr-tyy-tn^aetton performed . ' 

■ * ' ■". 1 

Although the task statements are the important tools in li^stirtgrt^e 
- , 'k ' ' ■ . ■ ' ^ 

job role, the duty statements aj:'^ those from which the task statements are 

derived,, ypn begin to break down any job role, list both the duties 
and t^^ tasks. - : ' 

TheiSample ^^eet that follows provities a' further example of how duty 
and task statements should b$ written ♦ 

^ Now that you have a better understanding of 'what duty and task state- 
ments are, let's 'tie theii^ function into the ^ob Family .Clustering^ that- 
you completed earlier. ' Follow the steps below: 

1* Using Sample Sheet #2^; cpeated in the Job Family Clustering component, 
'identify the single Ihost complex occupation in the cluster. (We have 
selected Apprentice Auto Mechanic in our^ Sample Sheet #3.)^ 

2v Pili out Worksheet #3» which contains all duties^ and tasks for the 

selected occupation.' (Note:^ As^a duty- task list is extensive,- we ♦ * 
provide only a single duty stat^ement and the'' breakdawn ^f tasks for 
that duty.O , B ' ^ ^ 

3. 'As you look at the co^p^et^ list of duties and tasks, ask yoDrself - ' 
^his question: does "the duties and ta^k listing for this 'occupation ' 
^include all^the dutiea^'and tasks for the low, middle arid^^ti^r high 



entry occupationis ±n y^ouv cluiSter? If you .answered "yes,'^^ you* 
should go on to Step #4^ * 

^""^ ft * • 

I£ you answered "no,'* you will^hav^e tO:lis't the additional duties 
arid tasks for each of the other occup^tiohs before' going to. Step #4, 

Using Sample Sheet m as a'gaide, number the tasks in the sequence, 
that they will be presented in instruction. Re-write the tasks 
in this ordbr on another .blc[hk Worksheet #3, \ 

.In some cases, instructors find that a singly duty statement can 
be translat^ed into an instructional unit title. The task statement^ 
form the- basis for creating objectives. These objectives will be 
developed in the ^extunit. 




Duties = Instructional 'Unit Titles 
Tasks ^ =^ Instructional Object^s 



4 



/ 



JOB FAMILY Automobile Mechanic 
OCCUPATIONAL TITLE Apprentice Mechanic 



SAMPLE SHEET #3 



D.O.T. # 6^0.281 



.S,0,E // 17.03 



DUTIES 



TASKS 



INSTRUCTIONAU 



ORDER 



O^l Ma:^tains Su^ension, 
Steering aad T^res 




0. 



2 Mai 
and 



ntain 
Repl 



; , Repairs , 
ces BtalcSs 



Rebushes spring shackles 
^Replaces complete spring 
Lubricates chassis * 
Renews and spaces bearings - " 
Aligns wheels 

Services or raplaces shock absorbers 
Changes leaves 4nd springy 
Rebuilds spring shatkles - 
Repairs frame ' ' ^ 

Rebushes and renews front pivo't pinS 
Overhauls and repairs steering gear 
Removes and replaces power steering 

pump assembly 
Repairs, services or replaces tiVes 
(mounts and demounts tires, rfe- 
pairs punctures, replaces valves, ^ 
rotates tires, Jbalances t^ires) 



RepaiVs and replaces 'braHe shoes 

Diagnoses brake jWfelems 

Arcs brake shoes 

Turns brake drums 

Adjusts brake • ' 

Rebuilds wheel cylinder 

Repairs and replaces master eylindere 
.Repaii?s and replaces wheel cylinders 

Repairs and replaces disc brake . 
g caliper units • 

Flushes brake, system \ 

Rebuilds master Icy 1-inders 

Repairs , 'replaces and adjusts pre.ssure 

.differential valves ' ^ ' 

' Repairs arid replaces vacuum pow&r 
brake units , . ■ . 

itepairs and replaces air brake units 

Adds fluid to .brake syst.fems 

Reiiairs and replaces brake hoses/lines' 

Repairs and replaces disc brake pads ■ 

Turns brake rotor assemblies 

Bleeds, brake- svstem ♦ 

Repairs and gdju-sts parking brakes- 
'Tests pro-portionihg. valves - 

Repairs antiskid braking devices 



2 
4 

^6 

'8 
10 
12 

1'- 

3. 

5 

7 

9 



, 13 



2 
1 
4 
3 
5 

• 6- 

8 

7 

IC^ 
/1 5 
9, 

10 

20 

21 

22 

U ' 

1-2 

13 

16 

17 

18- 

19 
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SAMPLE SHEET. *3.1 



JOB FAMILY Autonroblle Mechanic 

OCCUPATIONAL TITLE Apprent ice Mechanic 
. ?- 



* > ; isj D.O.T. if 620,281 
U.S.O.E. #17.03 



DUTIES 



IN SEQUENCE FOR INSTRUCTION 



0.1 Maintains Suspension, 
Steering and Tires 



0.2 



^Maintains, Repairs and 
Replaces Brakes 



TASKS 



IN SEQUENCE FOR INSTi^JCTION 



1. 

2* 

3. 

4. 

5. 
^ 6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13* 



1* 
2. 
3* 
4. 
5. 



7. 
8. 
9^. 
10". 

11. 

12.. 

13. 

14. 

15\ 
'16. 
l7. 
18. 
19. 
20, 

21. 
22. 



Changes leaves and springs 
Replaces complete springs 
Rebushes spring sh§jCLkles 
Rebuilds spring -rffiackles 
Repairs frame 

Lubricates chassis . • ^ 
Rebushes and renews pivot pins 
Renews and spaces bearing^ 
Overhauls and repairs steering gear 
Align wheels ' 

Renjoves an^ replaces power steering, 

pump assembly 
Services or replaces ^lK)ck absorbers 
Repairs, services or r^^laces ^tlres 

(mouats and demounts tires, repairs 

punctures, replaces valves, rotates 

tires, balances tires) 



Diagnoses brake problems 
Re^lr)? and replaced brake shoes 
Tu^s brake drums , • " , 

Arcs brake shoes * > * 
Adj^fsts brake 



Rebiillds wheel cylinder . ^ ~ 
Re^irs and replaces wheel cylinders ' 
Refjairs and replaces master^cylindera 
Rebuilds master , cylinders V 
Repairs, replaces ^nd adjust pressure , 

differential valves - 
* Repairs stnd replaces brake hoses/lines 
Repai,rs and ^replaces disc brake pads 
Turns brake rotor assemblies* 
Repairs and replaces disc brakfe 

caliper units 
Flushes brake system * . ' 

Bleeds b.rake system 
RepajLrs and/adjusts pafkJng brakes 
Tests proportioning- valves ^ . ' ' 
Repairs antiskid braking devices 
Repairs ^and rep^laces "^j^cuunf power 
\ brake units — . - 

Repairs and replaces air brake unitg;- 
Adds fluid ^ to ^rake systems. 



THIS IS A SAMPLE - NOT COMPLETE 



WORKSHEET #3 



JOB FAMILY 



y 



D.O.T. # 



OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 



u».;S.o.E. 



.DUTIES 



ASKS - 
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CREATING 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 



Now^hat we have detemdned .the occupational base for the skills in 
the cluster, the-skills must be reflected in the curriculum'. You need - 
to translate, the duties and tasks developed in the previous unit into 
instructional, objectives. 

■*r^e terminology related to objectives can be .ponfusing. ,Ab this 



point, it is suggested that you^reLturn to page 11 of the Glossary to 
review the terras listed under "Objectives, "^as Imost of these te,rras will 
be used in this section of the handbook. * 



The objective represents the performance l^vel students must achieve 

* ' W before they can be^ considered competent. The terms '"performance" and 
. "/ ^ . ' 

. "behaviorar? are similar; but as vocational objectives are derived from 

*■ 

task. statements, -the term "performance" objective is most cbmmonly bsed. 

In this ^section, we will a ttem0^^fe^^-deseH^>eH^heHk^|ee -domains- o 

objectives and the two levels at which -they should *be writterf. In a 

step-by-step process., we will guide you in translating the duty aqld task 

Statements you have ^jE,^ady.ereat§t^-into the performance objective base 

need^d'^n your instructional program • - • ' . " 

• * * ^ *• * 

If /ou are unfamiliar with writing per^formance objectives, yo* rrtay ^ 



want to revifew the additional infortaation,: entitled "Objectives," ..provided 



in the Supplementary r-4a'terials section of the handbook. 



0 
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Three Domains ' ^ ' 

•The aim of instruction should be to provide each student vjith the 

'knowledge (or concepts) associated with the occupation, the manipulative 

* v» 

skills (or, doing} associated with the occupation, and the proper att4,tudes 

\ 

values (or feelings] associated , with Vch occupation. . : 

In educational terms^^ the concepts or knowledge skills required of 

# " . ♦ . * c ^ 

the occupation are called cognitive learning* The tnanipulative or doing 

skills -are* called psychomotor .learning. The attitude, value or feeling 

* * • 

skills are called affective learning.- 

A' formal^ definitj^v:|nd an easy way to relate thfese terms are as 
follows: ' . ' ^ 



A* Cognitive - all objectives concerned with the 
'intellectual or mental behaviors of the learner. 

-/ 

,B». Psychomotor ^ all^objectives concerned with thq 
phy'sical behavior or manual deicterity the - 
learner. • ; • , 

'C. Affective all objectives Concerned with 
'-attitudes, feelings, interests and valties of 
the learner. . 



i 



/ Cognitive 
Psychoiiiotor 
Affective 



Coocept^ M ' = 

Skill ^ . 

Value ' ^ ::• 



Knowing 

Doing 

Feeling 



r~^^ — ^ — : r^"^ \ — 

Perfor^nce objectives written 'for vocational Job tr.a^ning usually 
center on the cognitive and psychomotor domains* ' . 

Studeats oyjst be abl^*to demonstrate both factual knowledge and spe- 
cific skills in a given subject area. What is generally not addressedr^is 
the affective, domai'.; .and this ar^a should not. be overlooked. Vocational 
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, education concerns itself vdth the training of skilled and con^tent tech- 
nicians, with its primary goal being the ab ility to secure a good job upon 
successful comi^i^ion of schooling*. 

Recent studies |of employer needs here in New Hampshire, as well as ' 
other states.,^^ point out that affective or value learning is most important. 

. Employers statfe that attitudes' are of primary dS^>ortance in any job. 
Foranpst. are the learners* attitudes toward themselves &pd the work they 
are doing. Beyond that, what a3?e the attitudes and feelings' toward fell6w- 
workers, authority figures («nployers, supervisors, overseers^, organiza- 
tional polj^ies and the consumers to be serVed? Ethicftr'^it be examined 
as well. nurse's aide may be capable and efficient in the perforraahce 
of duties, but if the uniform is wrinkled or if the aide freely discusses 
details of one patient's case with andther patient, this is indicative of 
non-profession^ism, poor, ethics and ultimately^ if not corrected, will 
_Jita>eatej/t^ job. , ' ' . \ 

It is necessary r then, for every instructor to carefully analyze all 
'ttoree learning domains and develop instnictlorial object!^ that reflect 
each eoq>loyment neWl« ^ ' ' 

Additional information on the three dc^nains is inclJuded in the Sup- 
plementary Materials section under ^Objectives.** - ' ^ 

Levels of Objec^tives . • ' «; * 

Objectivfes, vrtien careftjlly w^'ijtten, will provide you with direction 
for selecting methods and materials, and a means to determine appropriate 
evaluation measures for students. 

Two levels of objectives are coiisi^ered useful in stating the per for- 
mance(s) of the student. The interim objectiw is the statement of how \ 



the instructor will measure the student during the pr^ocess of learning. 
These'^tatements.are directly related to i:he task stat^ents created in 

the last unit. For example, as an Auj;o Mechanics instructor, you might 

* I - • 

have' the following, 'sample interim' objectives for a unit on exhaust sys- 

* • ' ■ ■■ I. ■ . . • - - 

terns. The student can, to the instructor's satis fact;Lon, do the follow|.ng: 

'a.' Safely^lace a vehicle on a hoist 

b. ^ Inspect exhaust system fqr leak? 

c. Remove defective exhaust parts 

d. Determine needed parts and order ^ 

e. Install new parts ' ^ * 

LooK familiar? It is qilite easy to translate ybyr 'task li^t into interim 
objectives. ^ ' «• . ' - ' ' 

The terminal objective i^ the statement of how -.the teacher will^mea- 
sure the student at the end of the learning process. The^e objectives • 
are quite comprehensive and may be relatec^^to a combination. oC tasks that 
make up tjie du£y statements. Using -the ej^mple of the exhaust system, ^ 
the terminal* objective might be stated as^ollows: 

Given *an automobile and instruction, each student will 

. . __ _ _ _ ' V 

inspect, list parts needed, -order and install any new* 
parts In vehi^l^ exhaust- system with 100 percent no leaks, 
accorUing to manufacturer's specifications. ^ , 

I ■ ^ ■ ■ 

This typ^of objective may also look familiar as ^t may relate to 
your duty statement written in the last unit. . • ' ' ' 

Now that you have an %dea' of the two levels of ♦objectives, you might 
ask which ^is created firsts ^he. answer isV either. Some instructors 
find it easier to describe the end results of a unit bf instruction (ter- 
minals). and then break it into the^ various components./ Other instructors ~ 
prefer t£> identify all tlie smaller pieces of»^n i-nstr^uctional unit (inter- 
iros) and then. write the one or more terminals that result. 




Before you get too involved ^in writing any objectivgs, ask y<5ur, 

department chairperson, Vocational director or State Department consul- 

if 

tent where you. can obtain instructional objectives in your skill area 
tjjiat may. already have been written by others. This does not prevent 
you from writing some of your own; however, it may provide you with most 
of your needs; . ' ^ 

. The Resource section of the handbook also directs you to sources 

of instructional objectives* V^^^ * 



. BeCore you begin to deal with the steps in objective writing, let*s 

review by asking the^e questions: , , ^ ' 

1. Have you read the* material in tftis section caref^^lly? ^ 

■ 2. Have you looked ^^t the Glossary to gain an under^tandirtg 

^of the terms associated with objectives? " ' ! . 

3* Have you read the additional^ materials provided in the 
Supplementary Materials section concerning objectives? 

If you answer "yes" to all three questions, you are ready to follow the 

steps in objective writing. If you have questions, read on; but keep in 

mind that these sources will probably aid you if you get confused, 

♦ 

> gteps in Objective Writing . '* . 

Earlier,, we discussed the relationship between the duties and task 
statements and the two levels^ of objectives. The next steps are relate<l^ 
^ to the Sample and Worksheets that follow. Perform each step on the Work- 
sheet (you will have to reproduce a number of these sheets yourself) and 

' \ ' - 

you, will have; , ^ ^ ^ 

a« determined' titles of instructional units 



b, j^tablished all interim and ter*mina!» objectives 
fo"^ your program. ' ' , 



!• Write the duties and tasks created on Worksheet #3 (see Sample 
Sheet #3»1 - Tasks and Duties Sequenced for^ Instruction) in the 
l^ft hand .column of Worksheet #4. ■ . , 

2. Using the Magerian or ABCD Method of writing^jectives (see 

Supplementary Materials section), write the tehninal p^rfor- 

> * • « ^ 

mance objectives fpr each task, placing these^ in t^e right 
hand, column of Worksheet' #4. ^See Sample Sheet #A.U) 
When Step 2 is completed for all duties and tasks, review the, 
instructional objectives to determine titles for the instruc- 



tional vinits. ' (Remember,* the duty statements may aid you in 
identifying appropriate *unit titles.) . 



Developing the > Instructional Skill Analysis Chart - ^ 

c * 

The next --"Sample*^ page contains a chart that is quite' useful in illus 
trating the relationship between ,your selected occupations in *the Job fam- 
J-J-y ^nd the units of instructional content contained in your program,. 
To complete this chart,* follow the steps below: 

1. List the occupations, their D.o/t, and U.S.a.B. numbers in 
the appropriate columns on the charts This list is taken from 

your finil cluster created in Worksheet #1 in tfee Job Family 

• ''f 

Clustering component. Arrange your list ,sq that the lowest . ^ 

entry occupation is at the top of the sheet. 

* "pfc 

2. Write your instructional unit titles on the diagonal lines 

at the top of the chart. If necessary, 'paraphrase the unit 
titles to fit on the diagonal lines.. ' 
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3. Cross-reference each occupation listed with each unit title, 
identifying whether the Unstructional unit is required or 
optional for employability. Use R for required and^O fo|? Op- 
tional/ - /. ' ^ ; ' 

4. As some vocatio^^^^ograras, such as Office Occupations or Agri- 

culture, are taughtf- in more than on^' Qourse , 'V block is pro- 

vided above the unit titles to, relate the appropriate course 

title or' number Jbo ^:he unit skills*: " ' * - 

2^ ' ' ' 



When you have completed the chart, you n^w have created the b&sis for 
content'^ of your instructional prograip. - THE INPUTS 'ARE COMPLSTE . 
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SAMPLE SHEET. #4.1 



Instructional program Auto Mechanics 

\ 



DUTY AND TASK 


% 

^ STATEMENTS 







PERTOR^CE OBJECTIVES 



Duty Statement 



0. 1 ' Maintains Suspensiotbv ^ Steer-j 
i*ng and Tires 





Task Statements 



1. Changes leaves and 

springs 

2. ' Replaces complete spring 



3. Rebushes spring shackles 

4. Rebuilds spring shackles 



5* Repairs frame 



Lubricates chassis 



7. Rebushes end renews pivot 

pins 

8. Renews and spaces bearings 

9. Overhauls and renalrs 

steering gear ^ ! 



\0* Aligns wheels 



rminal Objective 



Each student will, when given a series 
of 'automobile suspension, steering or 
tire problems, diagnose and describe 
procedure for' correcting the problem, 
identify tools and equipment required, 
and esfe^nate'cost agreeable to manufactur- 
er's and/or iasj:ruGLtor*s standards. 



Interim Objectives 

Given an automobile with a broken 
spring or leaf ^ ^the student will 
disassemble,- repair and/or replace 
' bushing or other defects so when in- 
stalled in 
works with 



the spring assembly, it 
TOO percent efficiency-. 



Given a spring shackle requiring ra- 
bushing or rebuilding, the student will 
disassemblej^^pair" and/or replace 
bushing or othfer defect s^o when ^.n- 
stalled in the spring a^Sembly, it 
Vorks with 100 percent efficiency. 

Given an automobile with ^ bent frame, 
the ^ 5 tudent^ will describe the procedure 
required to put the frame in original 
condition. 

Given three different model automobiles, 
^^ch student will lubricate each ve- 
hicle* according to the, manufacturer's 
specifications, _ 

. Given a malfunction in a power steering 
unit, each student will remove the unit 
diagnose the problem, repair , replace 
and test unit for proper working order,* 



(Jiven an automobile with, uneven front ~ 
wheel tire wear, the sttfdent will diag- 
nose and adjust the wheel alignment 
,to manufacturer's specifications. 
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. INSTRUCTIONAL SKILL ANALYSIS "CHART' 




Sefvice Station 'Attendant . 


915.867^ 


04.16 


R 


H 


H 


R 


■R 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


a 


0 


0 


'0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


gr 


p 


0 


0 


















Car Wash-^Sup'epvisOr » , 


.915.137 


" b4.a3' 


£ 


R 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0' 


0 


0^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0'' 


R 






/ 










^umo Attendant 


915.867 


17.03 


R 


R 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


cr 


0 


0 




0 


tl 


0 


p 


"o- 


0 


0 


0 


0 


b 


R 
















Lubrication Solcialist 


• 915.887-' 


17.03 ■ 


R 




R 


6 


0 


0 


0 ' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


.9,, 


0 


R 
















Tlr^epairtl6r>^^ 


915. 88A J 


,';7tP3 " ,, 


1^ 


R^ 


R 


R 


G 


'0 


p 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


cr 


0 


0 


9 


9 


9 


Q 


,Q 


R. 
















Service Station Mechajiic 




17.03 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 




R 


R 


B 


R 


R 


R 




F ^ 


F 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


p 


B 
















Front .End •Specialist/ - 


620.291 


17.0303 -* 


R 




R| 


R 


R 


R 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 


R 


0 


R 


0 


0 


ol 


0 


0 


0 


^0 


•0 


0 


F 
















Tune-^ Special is^r ^ 


620.281 ^ 


17. 0303 


R 




R 


k 


R 




R 




R 


R ' 


0 


0 


0.' 




R 


0 


0 


0 


0, 


0 


0 


0 


















Bpake Specialist ' /*' 


620.281 ' 


- -17.0303 ■ - 










R 


R 


0 


0 


0 


0 


R 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0^ 


0 


or 


0 


p ' 
















Auto ' Mechanilf ^^^^enfcice . » 


.620.28L 


It. 03 ' 


R 


R 






R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


-R 


R 


R 


R 
















Auto Electrician * , ' ^ 


625.281 


17.03 


^ 


R 


I 


R. 






R 


R 


R 


R • 


0 ' 


IL 


0 


0 


0 


0 


,0, 


0 


n\ 


0 


0 


0 


.R 
















Transmission Mechanic 


620.281'' 


1.7.0303.^ 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


0 


■0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B 


R 


0 


cf 


a- 


D 


R 
















Mechanical* Maintenance ^Person 


620.281 ' 


'17.03 ' 


B ' 


R 


R' 


R 




R 


0 ' 


0 


Q 


0 


0 ' 


0 


0 


0 


0' 


R 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


R 
















Air Condi'tibning Mechanic 


620.281 


- 'l7'.'01 


it 




R 


R^ 


'H 


e* 


0 


o' 


0. 


0 


0' 




0 




0 


■ * 

0 


0 


Q 


0 


9 


•R, 


9 


R 








\ 








Auto Parts Specialist . 


223.38"7 . 


17.03 


R 




0- 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


d 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


R 
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. . SELECTING 

' '«v - • LEARNING , 

• *^ • EXPERIENCES 



Learning experiences are the methods and medi^ techniques that are 
used to accomplish the instructional objectives, . Remember as you begin 
this process that there is no singlte method oK. media source that has magig 
for^^l students. With the student's input, you must decide what source (s) 




vJill match the individual student '.s learning needs, and still best achieve 
the perfcw^l^ce objective. * ' _ * 

^ There, are four major considerations involved in selecting the most* 
appropriate methods and media forNeach student: 

* ^ ' SELF-AgSESSMEMT 

-'^ STUDENT 'ASSESSMENT . . 

^ -= " 

_ FACILITIES AND SCHQpL POLICY ASSESSMENT 

. ^ ' ^ . SEX BIAS AND ^EX^ROLE STEREOTtf^ING 

Sei f - ^4^3 eqynen t i / < 



J Develop an inventory of your teaching techniques. Detehmine*your 
sJJTengths and weaknesses in the' following areas: ^ ' , 

a. Your teaching metho(^ * ^ ^ ^ • 

b. Material you have developed and usd successfully ' ' 

c. Equipment youykpow how to use and have access to * 

d. Equipment y(jft eftgoy using 

e. , Your classroom or*g^2/£a^ion 
f • Dther relevant areas 



Student Ass'fessment ♦ ^ ' ^ ' ^ ' 

Your activi*tie3* must reflect student learning styles, interests, per- 
sonaliUt-and attitudinal 'characteristics, and prerequislt^e learning achiieVed, 
Age and 'reading ability ghould also be 'considered. ^ The following are s^dent 




cHara^cteristics you will want to con^idepj 



A. Classroom ^ . ' . ' ^ ' ' ' * 

» To what extent is each student interested in the subject and class 
activities? If the interest is low,, why? What 'is the student en-* 
• thusiastic about in his, or her work? Is the student's inteWst 
T.evel the same in your class as In. qther elates? What are^e non^ 
classroom activities of your stud^nJtT 

^Problems ' r' ^ 

r • _ . 

Studen*g^ have a variety of projbl^ with school, social* situations," ^ 
economic conditions, family 'and^motional situations, Thir* of each 
of your students and list any/i^jor pj^joblqms o)f which you aware. 

C/ Atfetudes 

Describe your students' ^sitiv^ and negative attitcides toward each 
of 'the following: . ^ * 

•a. ' peers in your class , 
j'. 'b. ^structor's pr?ogress . \ 
cl ^ academic .progress « . * \ 

dj. the subject you ;will be teaching 
ei other irrelevant areas 

'D. General Inform tion» 



a. 
b. 

c. 

d, 
e. 
f. 



yrtiat IB the age of each student£* 

tSiat is the reading! ability or^eveA of 'each sfcuderrt? ^ ^ 
if there are key prerequisite sfcillsyieeded by your class, 
describe eacb^ student *s mastery of t 
is each student able to work independ^tXy? 
does th^' student hand in assignments oAj^ime? 
does the student have any physical .di'sa 
affect performance in yourj class? 
qther relevant areas 



Ities which ifiight 



E. ^Learning Style 



1 



does the student learn best by using visual materials 
(e.g., pictures, charts, graphs, etc*)? 
does the student^ learn best by using audio materials, 
(e.g. jjtape recordings, listening' to a lecture,* et^. j? , 
does student ieam best from his or. her peers? 
^ does fhe student learn best by usiilg audio-visual materials 
fe.g., film, slid6-€ape presentations, TV, ^tc.)2 . 
e. does the, student learn best from instructor-led discussion? 
f does the\^studeht learn 'best by reading? 
g ** \^oth^r? ' ' ' ^ , 



c. 
d. 
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Facilities^ and Schooi Policy assessment " 

. You/are limited by the fatiliti^ and media available, budget ^ tidfe' 
"School pol^y limitations, are probably the mosfer important aspects. 
Some of the facility andscheql policy concerns ^are listed below: 
A,^, -4dc[iinistrative ^ ' . ^ 

a, field trips* ^ \ 

b, ^ policies governing requijsitions 




th*6f class period and number-of meetings 
week? s6t|iester? ■ ^year?) 
b. ^on-instructiori^l .time available for, instructor 
to ^evelop materials 1-' ' ' , 

C. Equipment and Space ^ ' ^ 



a. equipment available in school bt district 
space fer specialized use (e.g.^ small gro.up 
\ discussions, lab work, =etc, ) » , 

c. appropriateness of facilities (e.g. electrical^ 

outlets, darkening shades, quiet study at^eas, €?tc.). 



D.' Basic and Supplementary Resources 



a% software - texts and other ref^nence^terials* available 
in classrc 
availabild 
materials 



\ _ ■ - - ^ — 

in classroom, resource center and posfibly ccmimunj^ library 
availability of modular or jajsaghammed instructional 



c. indiyiduaL workbooks* ^ssociat^ with texts-. • ^ , ' - 

■ ■ 0 ■ ■ 

Sex Bias and. Sex-Role Ster eot/pirig - .A IjeU and Important Assessment ; ' 
• — , — ' '" s — 

The thnee types of assessment described previously should be supple- 



*mented with a, fourth tfy^e tfiat" affects wrxt^e?t^text 



and resource materials 



< If \ • • 

that may be used. Sex. bias an^ sex-role stereotyping n§ed t6 be asses?e(f. 

The followi^ng checklist wli help you -to select liritten naterial? 

, . . / -v- ■ - i - ^ 

appropriate to allow students to *fexpand and 



sexes. This list is meartfe complete ;^pwever, it should provide y^U . 



'balance the' i 



images of both 
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with some basic guidelines. Additional Information" may be obtained by 
-qwtacting t(ie E<}ual , Access Consultant at the, Stat?. Department of Etiu^tio 



\ 



. CHECKLIST 
. * ' 



Do the media involved ikke both female and male students feel / ^ 
comfortable in l^eamin^bout subjects which were formerly 
for one sex? \ « , , , ' 

E^d 'the' media Tnake-a;special effort to include pi^ctures of 
male and female sti<^lents, teachers and adults in non-^ ^ ■ * 
traditional roles? / > , * * 

' " . / 

_^i?J^^™i"? actiyitieg and projects, avoid sex stereotyping^:' ^ 
acpQrcfing to past ^r^~tional roiesj ' . ; 

the media pqint .out that employers in .occupations which ^ 
^ fofanerly hired one sex are now required by law to employ J 
thejb'est qualified .candidate regardless of sex? 

Do/the'^"medi3 for tra'ditionaily female occupations / such as' 
'health service- or secretarial work, demonstrate that;^le3,. ^ 
have the r^ight* to pu^sue these occupation^ ^ ' ' 



■'Do media on family relations, chi],d case, housing, foods/ 
and nutrition, clothing selection, construction and desiffii . ' ^ 
■and management stress -the personal needs of both males a|d «, •» 
-females? • ' • . 



. Do med3t/or mechafiical drawing^ metals,, elastics, elecli^oni««. 
^.woodworking', constryction, machinery and , agriculture poinf out 
to both i^e^and femal&&^e_^avantages kf acquiring traimng 
. for the lal^or market and practical 'skills fOrraaily living? 

^ ^ * *K <» j -I* 

Do media dispel the m^h thatJtools and^ power.-driyen machines 
are too dangerous ^r .feAalesr to lea'r^^ Va use? 

Do media: demoynstrate that ^female's have the Aght to «yr$ue 
acti^itie's or careers in fion-traditional skills ??herl^physlGal 
strength is required? , ^ - ^ v * * * 

The following questions refer to aiidiot-visual .materials^ 

•Does the title have ma^^ or female connotation? 

• Is narration* l5y male or female voices, or bothf . . ^ 



Does the audio re/lect. male or female bias? • 

Do visuals portray males more often than females, ^ the 
other way around? ' * ' t 



, Are the main^- characters ^le ox fem^e? ^ 

In occupational .sett 3^gs, are adults seen .pce^n^inantly 
male or female? 

In scrfool settings," are adults seen predominantly inale 
or female? ^ . ' \ . 

^ Are characters cas.t in' independent roles {mafkin&tle^fltsions, 
acting >autonomously ) «^>redominantly male or female? 

Are characters ^east in aggressive roles (being conpetitive,* 
dominating or leading )^,^predonlinantly ,male or female? ^ 

Are chax^Stters .casjt, in suBorffi^iate^rples ^(beihg passive or 
acting under another's influence') predominantly ^male or 
female?' 




The next few pages are devoted to lis^t of methods or strategies thajb 
are coftfjonly used by instructors to accomplish instructional objectives. 
^Keeping in- mind the fo^ir basic assessments presented above, review, the 
list, Kollowing your revievT, turn to Worksheet #5, ''whicti, follows. the 
t4ethods or Strategies list. In the left column of the Worksheet, write the 
instructional un4.t_14€,le. In tfte/lfad/le column, write the interim instruc- 
tional objective taken frdjn' Worksheet #4 ("Creating Instructional Objec- 
tives" component*). In the right column, write the ti*tle\gf th^ learning • 
method or strategy selected for tfJe accomplishment of tjie objective. 

In the next section -of the han^ook, we will discuss Evaluation* 



LIST OF ^4ETH0DS-0R STRATEGIES FOR CLASSROOM USE* 



V 



♦Definition 



AUI&IO-VISUAL MATERIALS ^ ^ 

an organized visual and arudio pre^en-^ 
tatibn <5f information (soft^ware) that 
usually reijuires equipment fHardware) 
such as a 16mm film projector. 

(NOTE ; see "Char^teristics of Media" 
w&l(^h is located in -the Supplementary 
Materials sectj.on for specific help. )" 



BRAINSTORMING 



group inter-action which. allows Indi-^O 
viduals* to express tbeir opinions to 
the gr^up* without fear of' criticism, 
to.^ present ideas or to re-think pre- 
vious ideas. 

CASE STUDY * * ' * - 



Use 



, can be used by individuals^, feraall 
and large groups; catn be locally 
produced by instructor or student; 
can b^ commercially produced; prer- < 
sents photographicy repro<Jucti6n\of , 
reality, enlargement of small.. print 

, or pictures, provides for a variety^ 
of approaches; encourages active 
participation;^ varied learning 
activities, stimulate high interest, 
lengthen .the attention, spar^ and 
proznote persistent effort. 



usually involves ^small group; per- 
mits differences' of opinions; can 
Tead.to a plan of action; may h|tve 
soni^ time limitations. 



a method of gathering* information or 
researching about a certain person 
'or situation. ^ 



aOOPEfiATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE , , 

* « • . ' 

aceftsur^ishment of instructional con-* 
tent t4^rough actuaj job performance. 



provides for background information; 
usually involves small gro>rps or an* 
individual; can.us^ interview tech- 
niques;, may. utilize visual dayices, ^ 
e.g.. pictdres, charts. 

i' ■ 

exposes stjudent tq learnipng exper- 
iences not feasibly accoftipHshed 
in the 'bchobl environment * ^ 



DEr40NSTRATIOt? V • 

an organized planned performance "of 
procedures knd proc^s-ses ^having at 
least* two parts: k short preparatory^ 
period during wh;Lch* the purpose (s) of ' 
the demonstration is 'presented; and ' 



An 



may be used to demonstrate new sftill 
experiments, etc.; may be for largi 
and/or sftiall' groups ; may- be for an 
individual; may be^for varied per-i 
pLod^$ of. time; may b^ presfntqd by 



Definition 



Use 



the actual performance which can in- 
clude a verbal explanation. 



DISOfeSION 




group interaction in which individuals 
can express ideas, dpinionrand . 
thoughts - evert if hot -popular; lis- 
ten to opinions -of ofehersj^ provided a 
means of seeking the ideas and j 
ments concerning the topic. 

DRILL ' . , ^ ' 

repetition of concepts", words, mathe- 
mattcal formulas, andso forth, until' 
'they are-memorized. % 



FIELD TRIP ■ 

the opportunity to visit the resources 
in the surrounding community that are ' 
associated- with the skill development 
process • 



GROUP WORK - ^ ^ . 

a method of classroom organization in 
which a small 'group of students (usu- 
ally 10 or le^s) with mutual learn- 
ing objectives, ^^semble in a. suitable 
place for a predetermined length of 
time;.rinstructor serves as'coordin^- 
.tor and/or leader; gs^'oup's work must 
contribute to th^ total activities 
and .objectives' ^?pV the large group. 

GUEST SPEAKER 

• t • • 

"msually an available expert 6n 
material in a specific sutfject ar*ea. 



the instructor or student (s) or 
l?oth; may have follow-up period 
for practiice of , the process or 
procedures demojistrated; inay use 
audio-visual materials* 



allows for differences of opinions; 
can 'be^ large or small' group; no 

le limitations on discussion; • 
provides opportunity for getting to 
know students.; ^can follow a lec- 
ture; can stimulate new interests. 



can be large group, small group Or 
individual; may be either verbal or 
written;* involves student response; 
can utilize bther students in class. 



gives students direct experience 
with their chosen skill area; may 
lead to' further interest, studies 
or projects; may* be used with large 
,or small groups.* ^ • 



U5ed so that groups may either re- 
ceive instruction, work together 
on ^ project or interact in a non- 
di^ctive manngr to examine ^nd , 
discuss a ^mutual problem or situ- 
ation, ^ * 



usually for large groups; can assist 
in^ career decisions; usually infor- 
raati^^e dhd inexpensive; provides for 
better uDde;?standing of employ^'needs, 



?3 
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Pefinition 



MOpiILES/LgARNING PACKETS . 

a ^quential written on audio presen- 
tation of learning experiences based 
upon stated performance objectives; 
learning experiences are coupled with^ 
specified management procedures vrtiich" 
^low for self-pacing, individqal con- 
ferences with the inatructpr regarding, 
progress and alternative assignments 
and/or materials, depending on indi- 
vidual characteristics and/or inter- 
ests. 



to accomplish non-sequential or .se- ' 
cjuential skills with little or no 
instructor involvement; good for 
educating students in self-reliance. 



LECTURE 



_an organized, verbal presentation 
of informantion, * 



♦can^be used to introduce a unit of 
study; c^n be used for summarizing 
a problem^ for study ;^ caii pt^ovide in- 
formatipri ^ich' is difficult for 
students to 'find themselves; involves 
so'tae length of time (at least 15-20 - 
minutes).; may > use visual dev4ces. 



OPEN LAB SEQUENCES 



teaching student skills or doncepts 
through a self-instructional process 
'tha^ is sequenced to result iri a , 
specific knowledge; stucfent reads 
directions and performs. activities 
step-by-stdp^ untir ob^lctive is 
accomplished^ • ^ ■ ^ 



supplements organized classroom 
learning;' -usually, participation, 
is optional for the student; iiow}- 
ever, it may be used as* a requirement* 



PANEL DISCUSSION 



usually involves 3-7 studenj;;s In- 
teracting on a. central topic; pro- 
vides a chance for members #of the 
class to ask questions. and/br make 
comments; refer to DISCUSSION .for* 
other characteristics* 



creates. a situation where ..in ter-i 
action is suggested, if not demanded. 



PROJgCTS (TERM PAPERS, PBOTOT^ES , 
RESEARCH PROJECTS, MODELS) 



a chosen or assigned topic in which 
the student researches and presents 



provides a chance for the student ,feo 
express his or \}er ideas and.thou^ts; 



• Definition 



Use 



the infbraation to the instructor 
or to the class; can use audio- 
visual devices to present, project. 



* QUESTI ONS AND ANSWERS 

. ■ p ■ — - * ,1 

-/ 

^a pjeriod of time designated- jTor con- 
tent clarification and amplificati<3n 
with student-generated questions. 



•REVIEW/REINFORCEMENT , " 

an oVganized sunsnary (using a variety 
of ^proaches) of key points of con- 
t^t which follows instruction'. 



ROLE PLAYINP - * , . 



provides an opportunity for the stu- 
dent ;to research a variety of topics; 
can create new interests; presents 
possibilities for researching the 
community, i,e;> finding available 
resources, interviewing leaders in* 
the community,' a^d so forth; ean 
.improve Communication 'skills of 
the student; reinforces hand skill 
development, . * \ ^ ' . 

provides for clarification of new 
learning; ' responses can Come froto 
either the instructor, and/or other 
students; time period for ques- 
tions shouJLd last 'a\ le^st 15 min- 
utes. . 



• V 



be verbal or written; may in- 
volve activities, sudh as student 
practice, group projects; may be 
a .short sunpary at the end of a • 
►lecture; may last longer than one 
Class period; Wy bfe. preparation 
■for a test; - involves student re-» 
6ponses; can use a variety of 
visual devices. 



the pp^actice or experience of b^ing 
someone else; instructions can be 
provided as to how to play the role J 




provides opportunity for student to ■ 
increase "insight ipto how a person 
may *feel in a giveh situation ; can ^ 
0 ' provide 'data for an^ observing grp.up; 
may be done with small or lar^e 
. group; may h^ve^t^ime restrictions; 
• can be .fictitious role in which 
, player is seeking to acquire an un- 
derstanding of relationships or 
actions; has value ^for inte'r-pef^sonal 
and self-assessment d^elopment. 
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Definition 



Use 



SIMULATIOt I GAMES 
— it • 

a model or caricature containing a , 
representation of reality Simulation ) 
vrtiich utilizes role-playing and a 
game structure, with rules of play 
and a method of determining a winner 
or winners. - . ^ 



v. 



TEXT OR REFERENCE ASSIGNMENT ' 

usually reading and/or completing 
questio^. relevant to the topic of 



can preslpt. reality in a c^Lassroom; 
provides student an opportunity to 
cope with unpredictable circiimstances 
can teach social interaction; can in- 
volve far^e group, small group or 

.individual; ha3 time coiitrai|its} can 
illustrate the Telationship^ between 
decision-making athd its consequences j 

J,s extremely flexible; i.e., rules, - 
can be changed/ . ' , 



can be us^d^as a pre-introduction 
to a nevf skilly usually followed 
by lectdre , ^d§jnohstration and/or 
discussion.* 



Jr I 



. 'J 

• - JMStRUCTIONAL UNIT 
TITLE ■ 



SAMPLE Sheet m 




INTERIM OBJECTIVE . 
(Identify by number * •' 
or write out the objective) 



LEARNING 
METHOD 



Suspension, 
Steering and Tires 



/ 



SAMPLE 

* 

Given ar> automobile with 
uneven front tire wear, . 
the student will adjust 
the whe^l alignment to 
manufacturer's specifi-* 
cations. 



Text Assignment 
Lecture 
Demon s l^a t ion 
Discussion 
Project . 



WORKSHEey SPACE 



I 4 
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develop,i;ng ' 
evaluation 
■'techniques 

, T ^ 

The pneVious components of the instructional system have enabled you 

^ ' to: • " , / 

. . . y ■ - / \ ■ 

a. identify' and prescribe f^» yoiir studeSlts wnat they nnast knov . • 
or do regarding job' entry' level skills (TASK WINALYSIS and 
INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES);- / " 

1 ■ t». provfde ^udents with an activity base from vrtxTch to learn ' 

the skills {LEARNING EXPERIEINCES) . " ' - . 

' The final an^ most important question 10: how do you * know jwhether 
• the teachir^ and learhipg have .been effective? To Vealistically detemine 
thi^, your evaluation process pist be related to the original performance 
objectives or criteria. It^is important here to' distinguish between cri- 
, terion-ref fenced evaluation and the more commonly used .norm-referenced 
^ - 'evaluation; ^ . ' , 

• ' , Criterion-referenced measured assess a student *s perfor-^ ^ 

' / // ^/ ' pnge in relation to a specific criterior/ or minimum com- 
petency standard > Norm-referenced measia^e^ assess a stu- 
' " dent's performance in. relation to thosi of other students > 
' with the same measuring, device being /employed for all 
students* 

/ To^ help ^clarify these definitions, le^^s look at the following sam- 

1 

pie instructional objective: 

The student, when given conversion factors and tables, wil5J^ 
^ -.convert English readings to. metric readings and the reverse, 
with 90% accuracy. 

If^ when evaluating tKe styder^t/on a post-^test, the instrjic tor 'demands ' 

/ / 

90% accuracy frcto eacfo 'student anc/ /ecords the student as having met that 
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standard, this is called criterion-referenced testing . If, however, a' stu- 

dent's grade is determined by comparison with other^tudents* and v^aries * 

from 70% to 100% accuracy, \ this is called norm->referenced testing , Criter- 

ion-r^fenenced^testing, therefore, uses an abso^Lute' standard of quality, 
* " • • ' 

\whereas norm-referenced testing uses- a j relative standard. 

\ ' . ' • ^ ^ ■ 

^ \ There is no way to tell a criterion-referenced test'frc^ a norm- 

referenced test by looking at the test. There is no reason, however, vrtiy 
a criterion-referenced test cannot be used as a norm-referenced test tg 
eventually^.^iscriminate between students* level ctf mastery of objectives. 
In fact,^ this ^is usually 'necessary because of the grading required by most 
school^ systems, \ , ^ . " , . 

Many instruQt^ feel that a criterion-referenced evaluation conflict 
with the letter grade\ystem. This is not the case. The instructor sets 
the minimum quality and^q^^tity standartis to be accomplished fpr each ob- 

jective, and the minimum competency level then represents a passing grade. 

* \ . * ^ ,* 

Higher grades may be earned by '>erfdrniances. that are above the requirements 

for minimum competency or by the'afecomplishraeht of more objectives. 

\ ■ , ■ 

If the instructional objectives Xre written relative to minimum em- 

L ' \ ^ 

t)loyment standards for that ?3^cupation, "then it is vital^tliat each student 

* \ 

be measured against th^t standard. Once'ti^at has been accomplished, the 
instructed can, if needed, develop a student-\o-student comparison (norm- 



r^erenced ) . f rom which, to -compute grades. \ 

\ : , \ ' 

Student comparisons can be made by measuring tiie following: 

J * 1. th^ numbep- of attempts the student has to make ±>efore 
accomplishing trie minimum ^standard " ^ ^' 

^ ' \ I > ' • , . ' ' 



\ 
\ 



2, the*amouht of time th^ student takes to accoroplihh the 
standard' \ 



;/- 



3» th^ ^difference in -quality /above the standards, a6hieved 
by^ Specific students ' y 

* I 
k. the number of instructional objectives \:ompleted ov^ a 
given time' frame (such as a marking period). ' I ' 

Th^ next ^ part ' ofthe Evaluation component discusses the/types arid-* 
methods that can be used to evaluate ^tuQent performance, / ' » 

• - TyPES AND 'METHODS OF EVALUATION 

Sistructors should evaluate students' to determine if. each can perform ^ 

any given skill of an occupation at ^he standard acceptable to employers • 

Instructional objectives shoul* reflect these standgirds, 
# , ' . . 

If the student can pei^form at the minimuhtacceptable competency level, 

tiie instructor can be assured of "the follbvang: - ' 

/ a., desired learning has taken place; and 

b, instruction provided the -student during the ^ 

. learning prb'cess was effectiv^.* • % ' ' 

EWluation can be accomplished' in a variel^jr of ways. It also can (and 

should) coi>ducted a number of times^'throughout the'leaming process. 

Below, we hWe attempted to describe the four most common^ used types of 

criterion-ref^^nced evaluation, A goo'd instructional program will make 

use of all four. , - - , " 

Types . of Evaluation ' ' ^ . . 

1. BEFORE LESSON/Ul^IT - Pre-test ' ■ ' .' V • 

/ • - • • \ • , . ■ 

This type of evaluatiidn is diagnostic aiyJ" prescriptive $.n nature. It 

allows the instructor .and student to recognize, measure and incorpor- ^ » 

ate the student's previ6us knowledge ^of the subject-matter' contained / 

in a given lesson or'unit. Strengths and weaknesses can be "J^inpointed 

. and, ir necessary, appropriate modifications in .curriculum made bo 

meet the needs of the student.* ■ • .- 
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2.' WITHIN- LESSON/UNIT 



1 



A, Feedback. ,- Thip £ype of evaluation fiTrnishes the ^tuderit with 
<^ feedback at designated times throughout the course of ' the les- 
son or npit. It is built int6 the 'structure of the curriculum. 

^ B. ' Reipfprqement -'This is similar to Feedback, but its primary 

purpose is to reinforce the student'3 confidence in his or *her 
capaljilitie^ to gq on^ to closely related advanced ^leamiti^/ 

3. END^ OF LESSON/Um w Post-test * ^ ' * ^ ; / 

, ITiis type of evaluation provides both the instruptor and student 

vdth a 'prediction of the student *s ability tp successfully move on 
• -to the next learning experience. The new learning experience may 
* or may not* be sequential. • . • V . 

k. 'END. OF .COURSE - Final ' • , ' 

This type "of evaluation is comprehensive and is useful in determining 
how successfully the student td.ll be able to apply what he or she has 
learned to o?i-the-job situations. It is also helpful in predicting ' 
y student performance in advanced courses. ' • . 



Methods of Evaluation 



^ The. choice of the evaluation method should be det^ermined by the l^arn- 
^ng activity involved in tfie ^complisjiment of Iftie instructional objective. 

, If a student's learning activities are primarily research, reading or 
, answering assigned questions (usually referred to" as the "knowledge" 
base) ^ paper' and pencil tes€ may "be the ciost appropriate form o"f eval- 
u&^tion* * *" ' f ^ 

If, however, lato processes or "performance" learning activities are 

,1 • . ' ' ^ 

f \ J • - * - V 

the prme modes of learning, then an observation checklist, rating scale 

' ^' - ' ^ i 

or similar method may be the most appropriate form* of evaluation. 

In any skill evaluation^' 'tfoth the knowledge and performance methods 

are required- A stuctent^ whose olijective is to operate a bulldozer, cir- 



saW or milling machine might be ^le to ^describe the process ,'^ame 
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;the parts and jso forth. 'The real competency, however, is in the operation 
of jth^ equipment. A perforjiance test, therefore, Nmust- also be given. 

Listed below are des\rif5tions and brief exampleis of common methods - 
of evaluation* 

> 1 . . Oral .or Written Questions. . ^ • 

Instructors use this method, extensively. It should be used when 
the instructional objective and learning activities require -the 
student to 'state factual answers to knowledge questions. ' Examplfes 
of thisi method' are: ^ . ' ^ ' * 



1 



d. Matching ^ 

e. Sho*rt answer usually 
two sentences or less] 



'a, /rrue-fajlse " . 

b. /Sentence or phrase completion^ 
Ct-r Multiple choice - , 

. ^ . ^ . . * . 

2* Problem Solving . . • . 

When the instructional objective and learning activities have required 
the student to assemble facts and determine the proper procedure or 
formula, the problem solving method of evaluation is , appropriate. 

• An* example of a prbblem solving test question might be: 

Translate the following series of Ehgllsh measurements into metr*ic 



equivalents : 
1 inch 
1 foot. 



1 yard 

9 inches / 



6g .inches 
m\ inches 



Prgblem solving can be a written or perfornjance test. 

An example of a performance test questi*i using the problem solving, 
method might be as follows: 

1 i 

Using, the topis and test engine provided, cfetermine the malfunction 
. in the electrical system, repair it and run the engine . 



'3. Comparative or-Choj.ce 

- 7 ^ 



When the instructional objectiVe and leaning activities, indicate . 
the studenft's "^aeed to compare or choose the best alternative process, 
this' method can be used. Usually, students have to recall a series 
of facts analysing and evalua*ting a given situation to derive the 
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most appropria^te answer. This method is generally in written fontf; 
however, it can be designed as a perf&rm^ce test. ' 



Which of the following layout methods would be Appropriate to^form 
a ^quare-'to-'round duct, and describe the process you^ would use: 



a. Radical Line 

b. . Parallel Line 

c . Triangulatidn 



4. Observation Checklist t. ^ ' 

— , jj^ ^ 

When the performance criteria suggest "that the instructor measure 
whether the student can or cannot do something and a quality 
rating is not required, an observation checklist is appropriate.' 
This method is used most effectively with affective, learning. 

Example: ^ . - • 

The student: ' - ' ' 



— is a self-starter 

— can finish a task independently 

— can work through a process*^ 



can follow oral directions 
can work with small or large groups 



5. Rating Sheet 



This method is used when it is important to determine not only minimum 
competency,, but also the level' above -minimum competency that the stu- 
dent has achieved. . . 

Example : Driving holes in wood to accept a flathead' woodscrew 



Process ' ' 

1.* Identifies appropriate woodscrew for -size and 
t ^ shape of wood. * ^ * 

, - - ' • 

^ ,2. Identifies correct size ^nd shape of woodscrews 
using a wire gauge. ^ * 

: • /^3. Selects appropriate pilot hold drill. 

k. Selects and uses appr*opriate countersink. 

■ \ ■ 
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• A samale check mark indicating pass-fail may be used or, as- in the ' 
example, use. of L (Limited), M (Moderate) and S (Superior) helps to - 
further define the level of student competency. ' ^ 

-. ■ . > * 

» ♦ 

Contract Agreement * * . 

This-^ is generally used for learning activij^ies that require an exten- 
sive amount of. time. It inglu^es the objective (s ) , materials and re- 
sources to be used, the plan of accomplishment and the time agt^eement. 
AIL evaluation standards are discussed between instructor %nd student 
and should be written into the agreement. 

Example: ^ ^ ^ . , ' . * 









COHTRACT AGREQlESt 






K Objective 


•• • 




/ 






s ■ 


















Student PlftA 

t » 












j 






CovpXttion Date 




* 








Ev«lu«tloa Standards ♦ * * 






^ • 






^ ^ f » 
Co^Ietion D«ce ^ 


\ 




> • • 






Teacher' Si^atufe 


Student Signature » 


> 








.Date <b=pleted . 


Signature 




Coiaaeocs . * 


* 
















Grade 




1 
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RECORDKEEPING 
AND « 
FOLLOW-UP 



The last section described the necessity of ^^aluating students on 
the basis of .criteria or objectives accomplished. Good recordkeeping 
should provide the instructor with the^keans to determine each student's 
ability to accomplish qbjectives. Specifically, the recordkeeping system 

can be used to identify: • i ' ' 

* . ^ \ 

a. Student mastery of a given objective . ^ 

b. . Objectives currently being accomplished 
^■"^^^y student ' * * ' , ' 

c. Objectives not yet attempted by student - 
Potential difficulties student may have 
in achieving objective (s) 

. e. Level of mastery; e.g., limited, -moderate 
or superior v 
t. Number of -student at^tpmpts at mastery 

g. .Time required to gain' mastery 

h. , Instr*uctor "validation of student mastery 

of objective 

Recordkeeping of student progre^ss can be very/time-consuraing< >or 
those instru^ors who fefel that each of the above " elements must be ^er- 

* ' , ^ " 

sonally recorded, it is' going to be more time-consuming than the tradi- 
tiona'l rank-book approach associated' with the nqrm-referenced evaluation 
.described in the pi^evioi^s uuj.'t.* ' - ■ - 

If, however*, you are^attempting to cr^eate or improve individualizing 
in your xnstiiuctional program, you already recognizTe the need to transfer 
r^ore responsibility Cor student learning to the sttident' Why shoufctn^t 
%he student have more responsibility in recording his or her own progress? 
|n the list of recordkeeping neetls,.we Have identified only three types 

of records that must be Instructor-n&intained. ' The instructor must: * 

^ - ♦ - * « 
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a. Validate the student *sjnastery 
' b/ Determine the level of mastery 

c. Determine the possible potential ^difficulties 

The remaining items can be recorded by the student, thereby removing con- 
siderable time contraints from, the instructor, 

* ' Obviously, there is no one recordkeeping system that will' satisfy 
the needs .of all ,ins true tors, Elach instructor has an obligation, how- 
ever, to record: 

a. the student's progress through the instructional 
objectives; and 

b. the cumulative skills acquired at tljie^ completion 
,v . of the fJrogram. 

The remainder of this component provides you with three alternative 
examples of recordkeepifig during the instructional process. 



TYPE 1 



TYPE 2 . 



TYPE 3 



Class Record 
Indiy^^Ual Record 
Project Evaluation' Record 



in addition, there is an example of a record indicating the student's 
cumulative skills upon completion of the program. This particular exampl 
is called an Occupational Readiness Record. 




Interim objectives, related to a unit objective sheet, are either * 
numbered or paraphrase;! and placed alang the top of the chart. 

Each box- has marks as shown. Mark-1 is recorded uheh the student 
initiates work* on the objective. Mark 2 is recorded when the student has 
completed work on the activities associated with the objective. Mark 3 
is re.corded when the student has completed, the performance evaluation ^ 
'{Not£; Marks 1, 2 and, 3 are recorded by the student.) Mark 4 and the 
instructor's initials are recorded by the instructor. 

; : , '107 ' ■ 



The chart described in Type 1 roay be developed for eac^ student and 
kept -in a personal file folder. This folder "is"^ accessible only to the 
instructor and the individual students * ' o' - 



course 





1 


2. 


r-h 

3 


4. 


5 
















M 




COMMetNTS 


















■ 1= — = ' — 
























* 


















* 












t 






































* 





















' ^ ^ * " 

Although Types land 2 are ^similar, the latter allows for confiden- 
tiality. This can be quite important in programs that emphasize affective 
learning. (See chapter on Objectives. ) This ^type also allows the/instruc' 
tor tb utilize candid comments. . As in Type 1, the objectives are numbered 
and/or paraphrased on the left side of the chart. The s^^udent^s name is 
written afc the top. Column 1 indicates student initiatd^n of the objective. 
Column 2 indicates completion of the activities. Collimn 3 indicates com- 
pletion oi|;fche*Avaluatjon and^ Column 4 indicates' instructor's validation. 
Notice tha^pgi^^s are used to record activities. This, rather than the 
symbolic ma^sfi^sed in Type 1,. pT^oyides a better means of recording any 
degree of 3 tudeijfe difficulty encountered with a given Objective. Column .5 
can be used^to estabI4.sh the level of jiastery. In this case, we are using 
three levels: " . . * 

^ * ' * " L s Limited . ' ' 

^, M = Modeijate 

" ' ' , ' S = Superior - ^ 



^Column 6 can be used as a sign-off column for the instructor. 



TYPE 3 



V,, ^ dev^Toped by a Food :^rvice' pr^ogram instructor. Yolj • 

vfUl notice it has th^' same componehts^ described in Types 1 and 2, but ' ♦ 
.contains more detailed information that cgn aid the instructor ij^^i^ 
ving at a grade to accommodate school Jlfti^y. wBtKlB^'^'' C 




Student progress 
Akio evauoat'iom form 

■ STuOEflr: 

bMIT; 



EVALUATION 



PROJECTS 




12 




SHKT _ 



PRCUECT 
AVERAGE 



. sec 'OTHER SIDC ^ 
^ STANDARDS EXPLANATION ^ 



EVALUATION 

cook 



4, EVCELUEK 
* 3. VERY GOOD 
2, GOOD 

0. INADEQUATE 



STANOARO CODE 



S-R. c SEtECTlON 



o 



« REOutRED 

• OPTIONAL 

5= LATTo 

COMPteflON 



$X t= SHOWfO 

INITIATIVE 

RA.S! ^ fto 



AVERAGE 



RRCUECT AVG. 




READINESS CARD' 



of the three exappi^ »of re<^ordkeeping described here .»e. 
tainted, throughout tiie instructional pr&cess. ^ 



srW^ent 



;ors .having*"-, experience with recordkeeping have found that any 
^'Scribed m^thodis can also' provide the student with an excellent 
icSrd -that , pan 6e 'forwarded tq employers. - 



The^'^araple be;Low is called *an Occupational Readiness Record. 



^OCCUPATIONAL 
tEADINBS RECORD 

TO Tw umont;^ 

Thit oc«i/p«Hon«J r«*dntM^*<Qrd ii both 
«A >ny<n> c ry th« tftiolrtg c«uf«« con 
Ivftf and kvt| ol profkkncy or •chi«v*- 
m«nt d«mo«>»»i«ttd by th« gr*du»f(. P> 
t*nh«l tmpJoytf I un obt««n* mfcmtttor . 
•boot «lu)H w>d kno«rlt<j9« tU itvdvnt 
H*« ObtAMwd by writing St. Johntfavry 
Acadtfliy. A| « p«rt'of h^i ' tftifung. th« 
g<«duart h«« (t«rn*d to •xp««t •ppro- 
p«<«to imtmcticm with iKb iitlgn«d 
iMk. K« Witt •xp«ct and tvptrvf 
*i*On, MV|t«rKt artd 4»r«<tiOA wh«rt «p 
propriat*,* Noti fh«t ffw t'ob )*«lit «l id«fV 
tifi«d/ ar* b«*<< to ^ #««t higher or 
mor* io^stkjt«d |ob l«v*1 Work Mp«f* 
»tnc« iod fw#ih»r training m*y qt/*l<Fy tV 
gr*dMi« for f»or« complU4i«d taiksl « 
MW job t^tl* and highcf p«y 

m TO ptonaiHcy^coof; 

Uvol L » wl H# ' i 1ti i -ao»i tfmpU part* 
of t«ik wlirtg ra^uirod tooh,.but i^qvirty' 
if^ttnKiion and'iMpofvbton to do moat 
pam of fh* iob, , 
Uv«} AA. «(Udarat« tt<ffw*<^;rM Kalp 
ort soTM pam, but can moa* tooJi and 
ip*<ia4 a^MpiTwnt n««dad Knowi worko 
proc«durn bwt May _not nta«t mMnmm 
dtmanda for tp««d or accuracy. 
Uvol S; SUfe^— vnfkrttanda optriting 
prifKiplat and accompbih** aU^ parti of 
ttftk- wHh only tpot chtcki ;0f fmiihtd 
work^ Maata nWoimum damandt; for tpaad 
^nd accvtacy. 

AH gradwatM racttving »h«» docvlnant hava 
latitfactonfy dafnorMtrattd to tfi» training 
litaff tW abfKty to wocji aafaiy, undtr* 
ttartd and carry out imtructidn^ and co- 
oper ata with <^h»t ««?yloy Ht , th»» doc«- 
mant «Ho *tmh to thair punctuality, ra- 
Bab^kty an^ 9tf^^ work habi^ 

, ^.JQI^BURYACAbiMY 
St iohnsbury, Vtrmont 



□ an 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ s 

□ □ □ 

□ □□ 

□ □ □ 

□ DO 

□ ad 

□ □*□ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



i Atroduct1on/Saf aty " 
Eqvipm#nt Uta/Cara 
Tachrwqsm 
Uttaring 

G*on>f tfic Conitrwctton" 
.MvHi V»«w Drawingi'^ 
I lomafr k 'Of a wingf 
Soction Viawi 
DatC/iptnrw Oaomatry 
Auxiliary* Vitw* 
Davatopmanti « 
Satic OimanflorUng 



a a □ Machanieat Drafting 

□ □ □ MatarJali 

□ □ □ Caitinga 

□ □ □ WaWif^ 

□ □ □ Spfingi 

□ □ □ Maittf Pam Uit 

□ □ □ Ounaniioning^dvancad 

□ □ □ Prachion Maawrirtg * 

□ □ □ F*l>tnar» 

□ □ □ 8«tic £I«cffonic^ Drafting^ 

G D G ^danhJication of Componanti 

O G G Functioni*of 

Gomponanta • 



G G G Schamatic Oiawlfigi 

G G G Tachrtkat Utoitration 

G G G l^'oy Ittttfing 

G G G tiomttric Viawi 

G G G Pafipactiva Dtawing ™ 

G G G Aif Sruih Work ^ 



□ G G 

G G G 
OCJ G 
G G G 
QG Q 
G G G 
G G G 
G G Q 

G G G 
G G G 
G,G g' 
G G G 
,G □ G 

QG G 
G Gt3 
G G □ 

dog' 



Gvti Drafting/Survaying 
K^tdi of Maps 
Staftotcpp* Study 

Plotting^ 

Chain practk* ^»tld) ^ 

Plof^ng w/ TrantJt 

Tj^pogfaphic Map Drawing 

Topographs fiatd Work 
w/itvti 

> 

Architaclural Draftif>g 

HtilOfy of Aichlt*ctwra 

Major CoTMidarationi 

KouM Conitrvctton 

Doort/ Window*/ firtplaca/ 
Study / 

{lain 

^fJoor Plant Uyout' 
t^at[0A^ 
Pictorial Viaw 



VOCATIOF4AI DRAFTtNO 

Nama . * * . 

«oc Sac No. *^ 
Itngth o^ Tra(nir>g , 
Cartifitd by . 



Uiuaily 
^ompt 



Aln«9tt 
Nava'r 
Ufa 



Alw^i 
Prompt 



SESPONSlBiUTY 



Not 
Vary 
Aatiablt 



iNITIATiVt 
lf««^l 
Conlvitrabia 
Supaiviiion 



Jlaipon< ' tionatly 
ubtlity fieliabia 



N«fdi Atwayi 
a Uti{a ffrtdt Extra 
Suparvition Work To Do 



^varaga Putt Extra 
lndifftrar>c« Application Effort 
-WiTo Work 



ACCURACY 
Oftan 



Batttr 
Than 
Avtragt 



Rarafy 
Makai 

• Miftaktt 



At .the ^completion of the occupational training program, the Instructor 
completes the card. Usually, a minimum of three copies are created. One 
card is given to the^student for use in Job* interviews. One i^s placed in • 
the student *s permanent r^ecordjs ,^ and the final eopy is kept by t^he instruc- 
tor for future use in providing student recommendations to employers. 

Notice that the Readiness Record not only provides information on the 
skill competencies of the student, but also includes the student *s a^titu- 
dinal characteristics. ^ ^ 

* As stated initially in this section^ there is no oqe system that can 
accommodate every instructor or program. What has been provided here is an 
explanation of ,the recordkeeping component and its relationship to a good 
instructional prognam. If individualizing is your goal^ a good .record-* 
keeping system is a must. • " - 

' ■ no: , • . • 
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piyrmc the currVculum^omponents togethrr 



. ^At .the beginning of this section, it was Indicated that curriculum' 
has two purposes. Firstrit is a plan. for establishing -the I'student and 
Instructor roles in^ th^skill development process. ^Second, it ^s to . 
^communicate to other -interested people what is being accomplished in the 
N instructional program. ¥pu must keej)\heSe' two purposes in mind as you 
^semble your "curriculum. ' 



•■ The curriculum components were divided' into three parts: Inputs, " 
l-Plan.and Outputs. Belpw ^r^e items ffom each part that should be found in • 
a curriculum, as well as a series of suggestions as to their'^.eq.,-.*!^ . 



Part 1. INPUT 



'Cg^ent job needs i??- the do cal , regional and possibly . 
tit^ national employment n^rket '. 

■ .i.Data colfected/in/the'Nee^ds Assessment exponent should 
, be. written m a narr^tive-^ferm. This information should 

appear first in the curriculum. 
- " . • -J 
^' Titles and descriptions of -jobs .sel ected for the in- • 

s.trQctional program iH : 

Job ^titles aiid descPiiibions derived from the Job Family 
Clustering component should appear next in the curriijMum. 

. These sheets should be titled a.d referenced accordii to 
the. Dictionary of Occupational Titles (D.O.T ). ' The \ 

. 4. actual joD descriptions ma.y be copied from the D.O.T,, if 
applicable; or you may adapt such descriptions tb^^ 
needs Dy put^ng the definitions in youn own worc^. 

^' A li^t of competencies stiJdents will be'rg^nn<.-ihi ^ 
m the instructional program " ~ ' 

This list should be. derived trom the duties and task ^ 
statements as dpeeribed innhfe Analyzing Tasks component.' 

■ . 112 . ^ ■ ' \ 
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D. Skill Analysis Chart ^\ . ' 

The char£ showing .the occupational titles and ins true-- 
^tional skill units developed in the Creating Instructional 
*^6bjectives cQmponerit shoulS' ixe included at /tiiis p6int. 



Pant 2 PLAN 



A. Terminal and interim instructional objectives 
— 1 ' ^ ^ ' 1 I — ^ ' — — ' — ^ 

B. Aiternative learning agi/Lvities . , . 

« If 

C. ListiOf evaluation methbds related to instructional^ 



objectives 



4. 



J 



'These three items ^lould .derived from the- treating In- 
^structional Objectives cotfp&nent, the Selecting Learning 
Expe^^iences component and the. peveloping Evaluation Tech- 
fiiques component. . • * ^ ' 



Tifese may appear on separate sheets; however, as they are ; \ ^ 
relevant to each other, it is suggested that they be ' 
assembled together on. a three-column document. This docu- ' 
raent is particularly suitable for use by the stujdent, as 
it. presents, in a clear:, and concise format, the work that 
is entailed in any given uniUpf instruction, A sample of 
this style o4^ composition is shown here, ^ 



\ 



UHIT ^ 



\ 



TERMINAL AKD IHTHRIK ' 
OBJECTIVES ^ 



ALTERHATIVE LEAR8IHG . 
ACTIVITIES jtm^ 



EvitUATIOH 
KETOOD 



ERLC;: 



J 



Also shown -is an item that is useful , if riot a ^rayst for 
the instructor • This consists of a lesson or^unit plan, , ^ 
related* to the interim objectives, that describes the 
sequence' of instruct;ion, the instructor's role and the 
resources required to c^rry *out the instructional 'acti- * 
'vities. > . , , * 

; , f . . V * 

It is shown here separat^y, as the' information it* con- 
tains is nob dinectly relevant to 'student needs. The ' ' 
information on this sheet, however, may be combined with * 
the three-column sheet described previously. 



PKOGtAM 
CKIT 



HmntlM OBJECTIVE 
KUMBES 



IHSTRUCTIOHAL PLU* 



HESOURCES . 



r . 



Part 3 OUTPUT 



A. Student Progress Recprd ^ ' ' 

B. •Occupational Readiness Record 

Both these d-^ems should have resulted from your work in 
the Recordkeeping and Follow-up compdnenf^ A sample Prog- 
* ress Record* and Occupational Readiness Record could appear 
in^your curriculum with^ brief Narrative describing how 
they are^sed.in the instructional process.. This is most 
helpful to any person interested in reviewing your curriculum. ^ 



. ;V':>" RESOURCE -SECTION ' 

Ir^ the following section^o^e attempt to provide yoji^witfi a Wide 
r^uige of additional sources of information: people, places and tliifigs, 
"Resources" is broken down into six sub-sections'r 

Model P rograms and "Approaches 

^ 7^ / ♦ V ^ 

Information and Resource .Centers 



Handbooks 




talogues 



• - Books and Other Publications ^ * 

' . » ' • Special Needs. . * ^ 

throughout the section, . thefe is a cc^umn entitled "Who qr Where to 
Contact," We hope this will facilitate any efforts on your part to further 
explore' individualized instruction T Where possible, w^ have iHcluded 
prices for the materials or publications. 

All persons listed in the Model Programs and Approaches section in- 

vite contact and will arrange 'site visitations for thos6 interested in " 

following up a particular pi?ograiji. - ' \ 

• - ♦ ^ 

Several of the publications listed are distinguished, by either or * 

**; The key is as follows: ^ * \ ^ 

* Document available on loan basis from the Occupational Education 
^, R^^ource Center, University of New Hampshire, Durham, NH (J3284 / 

^ ** * Document available on loan basis from the LeaiTnin^ Resource Center; 
Keene State Cpllege, Keene,.'NH 13431 \ ' 



SECTION 



RiSdURGES 



WHO -OR WHERE TO eONTACT 



MODEL PROGRAMS AND APPROACHES 



Child Care - Salem High Schodl Vocational 
. Center, Salem^ New Hamp^ir.e ( Individual 
Ceaming Stations ) 'l^"^ , 

Culinary Arts - Dover High School Vocational 
Center; Dover, New Hampshire ( Learning " 
Packages , Indi^i^dpalized Student Evaluation ) 

Electronics - Nashua High School Vocational 
Center, Naisbiia, New Haiupsl^lre ( Modular 
Instruction ) • 

> Power Mechanics - Plymouth Area Hi^ Schoql 

Vocational Center, PlymOtrf^h, New Harnpshire 
( Dart System , Learning Packages , Student 
Teams ) * \ 

* ' - r * 

"Project Bri^dges"^ Som^rsworth Hi^ School 
* Vocational Cenfrer, Somersworth, New Iftamp- 
shire ( Cooperative work experiences thrjDUgh 
cenanunity^school agreement ).-. 

Vocational Drafting - St. Johns^ura- Academy, 
St. ' Johnsbury, Vermont * ( Ac tivi ty / Packages ) 

^ Welding Processes - New Hampshire Vocational 
Technical Collegd - Manchestei?, New Hamp- 
shire (Open Labs ) = r ' 



Ms, Nancy Chase 
Ms. Lori Leone 



Mr. Doug Coons 



Mr. Bob Reynolds 



Mr. ,Tiqi Peters 



Ms. Susan Klaiber 



Mr\ John NelB'on 



; Mr^ Mel Ciulla 



' - ' , INFORMATION AND RESOURCE CENTERS 

. ^— : , . 

Twdn'State^ Educational Information Center 
State Department of Education 
-Concord, New Hampshire 0330X (ERIC/AIM/ARM) 

Learning Resource Center (LpC) 
Mason Library * ^ - 

Keem State College >v * 
Keene, yew Hampshire 00^431 



il7 



^In^eRobert Trombley 
Ms. Slorotriea Kitlan 
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SECTION 



WHO OR WHEPE TO CONTACT 



Occupational Education Besource Center (OERC) ' Dr% Nick Pqul 
University of New Hampshire * ' » ■ ^ ' 

Durham, New Hampshire 03824 * ' 



Research Coordinating Unit ^RCU) 
Vocational Technical Division 
State Department of Education 
105 Loudon Road ♦ 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 t 

The Northe^ft Network for Curriculum 

' Coordination 
Bureau of Occupational 'Research 
Division of Voc'^ional Education 
225' West State Street - , 

Trenton , New Jersey 

fiinnesota Instructional Materials Center 
3300^ Century Avenue . {MIMC} 

White Bear, Minnesota 55110 



J4r, Richard Ytonteith 



Mr, Gordon^F. Law, Jr, 



Dr* William Knaak 



iBOOKS 



Career Exploration and, Skills Development : 
The Conmuruty Training Site Method . Ta 
useful and practical gui^g for educators 

interested in developing community training SomerswoTth, NH 03878 
^ site programs . ) / * , 



^ -Ms, Susan Klaiber - 
^ 'Somerswortij. High School 
Memorial/lJrive 



CondiXctiTig a Labor Needs Analysis Guide 
for Educatorsv '^^^ 



Same as above 



* Handbook for the Development of Vocational 
Education Modules* 1975 



Curriculum Dfevelopment Center 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, KY 



Han^ok for M^anl^ng Individual ize'd Learrdng ° Educational Technology Publications 
in the iU^rOorn . ^ C-ha.^pa^e, David W. a^id " Englewood Cliffs, ^01632 * * 
Goldman, Richard M. 1^75 ^ / ' * f 

Handbook for yocational Instructors Interested ^ Viim - address in -previous 
in Comt^tency Based Instroctioru ; ' 

Handbook ot" Curriculum Design for Indivi^u- ^ 
aliped ^Instruction^ A Systems Approach . 
How 'to, develop Curriculum Materials from, . 
Bigorou^ly Defined Behavioral Objectives^ . 
Di'umheller, ^Siijney J. 1971 ($8.95) 



section 

lud. Tech. Publications 
' Englewood Cliffs, M 07632 





SECTION , 



WHO OR frHERE TO CONTACT 



Individualized Instructional Systems for * 
. Vocational and Technical Educationl * 
Series oF Instructional Modules * 
Frantz, Neyin R,, Jr. I974 

New Hainpshj.re Needs- Assessment Handbook 

for Vocational Education* Planning . 
/f^Severance, Melvin and Gustafson/ Richard. 



"the Vo^s^tional Educator Guide to Competency- 
. Based\Personali2ed Instruction. 



Using the DicftioRary of Occupational Titles 
as a Saupce of Pccupational Information. 




Vocational- Instructional System^ 
Athens, GA 



New Hampshire RCU 

address in^ previous section 



Project H.O.P.E. 

Minnesota State Department of 

Education 

St. Paul, *MN t * 
V ' 

Mr. Wi'ley B. Lewis 

Cui^riculum Materials Development^ 

Curriculum Materials Service 

Depart^nt of Voc Ed 

College of ^J^ofeseional studies 

Ft. Collins, CO 80523 



CATALOGUES 



A Catalog of Instructional Materials from 
. AAVIM (African Association for Voca- 
tional Mst'ructional Materials). In- 
cliiaes selection of publications, audio- 
visual sefs, slide sets, trahspaPency ' 
masters and s^ets* . 

Book List and Order Form 

^:. 

Catalog (Instructional Materials) 

Approximately $2.50 per subject area 
package ' . 



'Catalog ( Voca€jtonal Education Media ) 



1 



AAVIM Engineering Center 
Athens, GA 30602 ^ 



\ 



Ed. Tech. Publications 
lAO' Sylvan Avenue 
Englewood^Cliffs", NJ 07652 

%. • " 

.Instructional F^terials Lab 
Depax^^ment of Practical Art's 
and Vbc Tech Education 
University of Missouri at 
Columbia 

8 Industrial Ed Building 
Columbia, flO 65201 

Vocational Education Media 
10' Tillman ttaXl 
Clemson University 
Xlemson, SC 29631 
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** Catalog (Instructional Objectives)^ 



Color/§ound Filmstrips (Vocational an^ , 
^*Indusfrial ^Educatidn) Order Form and 
Free 15-d^y preview 

Curriculum Materials^ for Vocational 
(Technical, Special Needs, Career ) 
Education. 



, - Educators Guidef^to Free Films (Film- 
. strips, Ta^^s) - revised annually 

- Florida V-Tecs Catalogs and Training 
Materials . 



New Hampshire State Agencies Media 
Directory 



Instructional Objectives * . 
Exchange ' • * , 

Box. 24095 \ 

Los Angeles,- CA 90024 

* ' ' ■ , V ' 

Bergwall Publications, Inc. . 
839 Stewayt Avenue 
Garden City, NY 11530 

NJ Voc-Tech Curriculum 
Rutgers University 
4103 Kilmer Campus 
New Brunswick, *NJ 08903 

Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wiacpnsin 

Disseminatiorr^Jri)if fusion Branch 
Bureau of Vocational Research 
Dissemination and Evaluation 
Division of Vocational Education 
Florida Dept. of Education. 
426 Collins Building 
Tallahassee, FLA» 32304 

Copies available from: 
Participating agencies, Public 
Libraries, Supervisory Union 
Offices of the Public Schools . 



Howard W> Sams Educational Materials 
(Catalog of Textbook^ and Audio- 
Visual Materials |. for Industrial 
- Arts, Vocj^tional Occupational^ 
and Career Education* 



Bobbs-Merrill Educational 
P^ablishing ' " • 

4300 62nd Street 
Indianapolis , Indiana 46206 



Individualized Instruction Resource 
Guide 1976 



Individualized Learning Materials 



Rhode Island Dept* of Education, 
Division of Development and 
Operations 
Providence, RI 

y Westinghodse Learning Press 
Department CC-973 « 
PO Box 10680 . 
Palo Alto, ca 9A303 
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Instructional Materials for Trade, Indus- 
trial and Technical Occupations; 



Instructional Materials for Vocatioh a^ 
Industrial Education, 



NCHEMS Products - A Description of Pub- 
^' lications, Computer Software and 
Video-Cassettes > 1976 

Vocational Education Curriculum Materials 
Non-Col^orado Price List & Order Fjorm- 



Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist 
VECS (Instructional Modules) 



Instructional Materials ,Lab 
.Trade & Industrial Education 
Ohio S'tate University 
1885 ^eil Avenue 
.Columbus, OH 43211 • 

Vocational Instructional Services 

F,e. Box 182 

Texas A & M University 

l:ollege State, TX 77843 

The National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems 
Boulder, CO . ^ 

Curriculum Materials Service 
Vocational Education Building 
Colorado State University 
Ft, Collins, CO S0523 

• / 

Vocational-Education Curriculum 
Specialist - VECS ^ 
American Institutes for Research 
Palo Alto, CA 



BOOKS AMD OTHER PUBLICATIONS 



A National Annotated Bibliography of 
Curriculum Materials in Vocational and 
Career Education. 1976 ~ 



De 



^^elopipg Vocational Instruction , Mager,, 
Robert F. and Beach, Kenneth M., Jr. 



1967. ($2.50) 



Development of Performance Ob.jectives 
and Criterion-Referenced Measures for 
V-TECS Project Areas - Final Report . L975. 

Evaluating* Occupational Education and > ^ 
Training Programs . Wentling, Tim L. .aruJ 
Uwson, Tom E. 1975 ($11-95) _ ' 

Individualized Instructional Systems For 
Vocational & Technical Education: A^ * 



Illinois Board of Voc Ed apd 
Rehabilitation 

Division of Voc -Tech Education 
Springfi-eld, IL 

Fearon Publishers 
. Lear fcSiegier, Inc. -Ed. Division 
6, Davis Drive 
Belmont, CA 94002 

Curriculum Development Center. 
University of Kentucky • 
Lexington, *KY • 

Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
Boston, MA 



Vocational Instructional Systems 
PO Box 5422 



> Collection of Readings . Frantz, Nevin, Jr. Athens, GA 30604 
. (Editor) 1974 ($7.50) 
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Instructional Systems Development for 
Vocational & TeGhnical Training , ^ 
• Butler, F. Coit. 1972 ($12.95J 

Job Corps Training Standards - Tasks and ^ 
Knowledges of Jobs > . ' : • 



Measuring Student Growth ~ Techniques and ' , 
Procedures for Occupational Education. , 
Ericksdn, Richard C; and Wentling, Tim, L< 
($14.95) 

Preparing Instructional Objectives ,. Mager, 
Robert .F. 1975 ($2.25) 

Selected Free Materials for Classroom 

TeadiersT Aubrey, R.H. (Editor). Revised 
- • Edition, 1967 ($2.50) 

Textbooks & Industrial Education 



Ed. Tech. ^Publications 
Englewood*.Clif fs , . NJ 0t632 



U.S. Dept. of Labor's Job Corps 
U.S. Department Of Labor 
Washington, D.C. . 

Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
.Longwood Division 
Rockleigh, NJ 07647 



Fearon Publishers, Inc. 
P^o Alto, CA 

Fearon' Publishers, Inc. 
Palo Alto, CA 



Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
809 W. Detweiljer Drive 
Peoria, IL 6161^ 



SPECIAL NEEDS 



A Guide for Teaching Industrial Arts to 
Exceptional Children & Youth . ( from 
Workshop' on Industrial Arts, for Excep- 
tional Youth, Summer, 1973) . 

. OoHipetencies for Teachfers Who Instruct ' 
Children with Learning Disabilities . 

\ : 

eur\riculum & Instructional Techniques for 

Physically Disabled Students, Mgmarich, 

S.y.;Vnd Vellm^n, R.A.- (Human Resources 

StW^#l^) 1969" , 

■ , \ ^ • — 

Helpful Hints for Teachers of $tudenjt>s ; 

. with Specjj^l.NeedsI 197^ ^ ^"""^ 



** How to Work with Disadiyantaged Students 
^''in Trade & Industrial Technical & 



, Health Occuf^ations, .1976 



William D. Wargd 
Florida State Universityv. 
Tallahassee, FLA 



Maine Department of Education- 
and Cultural Services 
Augusta, ME 



70 o 



North Carolina State Department 
of Public Instruction 
pi4?ision of Occupational £d. 
ft^eigh, NC 

State of Washington 
Division of Voc Tech and Adult 
E<lucation " * / . 

Seattle, WA 
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Instructional Development for Special Needs 
LQ,arners Ap Inservice Resource Guide ♦ 
Phelps; L. Allen ~ ' 



Methods, Techniques & Learning Activities 
for Use with the Disadvantaged , Thomas , 
Edward C. & Omvig, Ulayton P. 1971 



Depar^ent of. Voc and Tech Ed,^ 
University of Illinoi3 at 
Urbanfii-Champaign ' 
Urbanq, IL 61801 

Kentucky flCU ^ ^ 
University of ^Kentuclcy 
Lexington, KY 



.Program Guide> Vocational Education/Special 
• Education, Resource Guides * Reynold, M.. 
Leroy. 1973' 



Ron Lutz 

Central Michigan Univers.ity 
Mt, pleasant, MI 



Techniques for Teaching Disadvantaged You^h ^ ^ Rural Manpowe^ Center 



in Vocational Education, Special Paper^ 
^ ' #14. Bobbitt/ Frank and Letwin, Lin.da. 
' '1971 , * - ' ^ 

** VocatipiSS^ Education: A New JDimension for 
the Gifted- & Talented Student - A Voca- ^ 
tlonal Teacher* 3 Resource Guide . Stone, 

> . * Thomas. 1976 ' - 

Vocational Education for Students with . 



^Special Needs: A Teacherl^s Hapdt 
sAltfest, Myra. 1975 '^^^^ 

^ c 

Vocational Instructional^ Materials for 
~7: ^udents with Special Needs * Tqwne, 
Douglas ancL .Wallace, Sydney. 



Ibook. 



** Vocational Reading Power Project - 
. ' Training Package. ' , 



Michigan State University 
East Lansing, MI 



Educational Research and 
Services Cefiter 
University of South Dakota 
'Vermillion, SD ^ - , 

ITocational Education Dept. 
Colorado State University \ 
Fort' Collins, CO 

D.C. Towne 

Special Needs Project. ' ' 
tf.W. Regional Educational Lab 
710 S.W. Second Avenue 
Portland, OR ^ 

New Ham{)shire Facilitator Center 
80 ^uth Main Street . 
Concord, NH 03301 



Guidelines for Nonsexist Use of Language 
, in MCTE Publications ^ (1-15 copies . 
free; more than 15, 60* each prepaid, 
^ ' . ask .for Stock .No . 19719 • ) 



Sio^l Council of Teachers of 
^nglisn ' . ^ \^ 

Llll Kenyon'R6ad , 
Urbana, IL 61801 




Section VII ■ 



Supplementary Materials - 



/ 



IteSCRIPTlDN OF PARTIGIPATmc PROGRAMS 

Administrators and' 'Consultants 
Objectives ^ 
(>iaracteristics of;Mepia 
Use of References * 



/ 
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Description of aaive project 
participating programs 



School: Salem Vocational Center . • - 

Program: / Child Care 
Instructors: Nancy Chase, Lori Leone 

A full-fiime day care program is operated within the school, providing 
students with daily hands-on experience with ^e-school children, ^ * 
^The Child Care center j.s designed with 13 dealing statiolis, Students^ 
'accomplish instructional objectives individually while working with 
pre-school children in-£ach of the learning stations. A well-equipped 
Resource Center in a separate room supplements the laboratory exper- 
* ience . ^ - < 



School: Nashua Vocational Cervter 

Program: Electronics 

Instructor: Robert Reynolds ' 

' * 

Student skill development is accomplished through a series of instructor- 
developed, self-instriACtional written nSoUes. A- series of core skill 
modules leads students to specialized modules in Computers, Communications 
or Electro-Mechanical Devices. The modules are designed tt provide for 
a self-paced, continuous-progress learning process. 



School: Plymouth Vocational Center ^ ' . 

Program: Power Mechanics 

Instructor: , Tim Peters ^ 

A series of auto-tutorial, . pommerci^l]^ purchased instructional modules 
are used as. the basis for instruction^ The machines and t*| Software 
are used in a laboratory .environment, providing students wlffii visual ^and 
auditory instruction for the hands-^on occupational skills development 
required. 



School: Dover Vocational Center - ^ 

, Program: Food Service * '''^■P 

InstMctor: Douglas Coons 

k well-defined task analysis related to' the^ occupational cluster is 
reflected in a series of , individualized learning packages {ILP*s). 
Each^ package prgvides directions to produce a finished prbduct^ An 
eySuation scheme, designed to involve students in determining quality 
standards, i^ also part of the program. 
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School: Somersworth Vocational :Center 

Program: Commynity Based Multi-Occupational 

Director: Susan KXaiter* : 



The community bipsiness and industrial employers serve as instructors to 
irU^erested students.. ^?feudents obtain skills in the actual occujJational 
environment. Skills are djetermined by a detailed task analysis for the' 
occupation. Student progress is contfhuously monitored by school pe^sonnei* / 



School: 

Program:^ 

Instructor: 



, New Hampshire Vocational -Technical College - Manchester 
Iridbsferial Welding ' . • ^ 

Mel Ciulla 



Welding laboratory ski,ll development" is designed to be self-paced, con-^ 
tinuous progress. Instructional sheets containing welding skill processes 
at^ used by students. Competency checklists are used by the instructor 
to record student progress. Recordkeeping is maintained primarily by 
students. Students ^have access to the lab on. an open basis.' * 
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Contact Person 
Dr» Duane Pierc^e 
Dr. William Porter 
Mr. Melvin Severance 
Dr. Jeffrey Luf tig'' 
-Mr. Richard Honteith 
Mr. John Bean . 
Mr. Robert ,Hol.t 
Ms. Josephine Hayslip 
ilr. ffertin, Mitchell 
Dr; Nishma Duffy 
Mr. Donald Peterson 

Mr. Thomas Besaw 

Ms. Judith Pillion 
Ms, Sharon Glasscock 

To be announced 



Aiy^tlllSTRATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
. STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION > 
* VoCATIONAL->TECHNlCAL DIVISION 
105 LOUDOfr ROAD ; 
\ CONCORD^ N.H. 03301 



JUNE, 1978 

i ' Title 

Chief, Vocational-Technical Division 

Deputy Chief 

Planning Cpnsultant 

Director, Research Coordinating Unit 

Exemplary^ Pfograrfs^ Consultant 

Special Needs Consultant 

Trades and Industry Consultant 

Vocational Guidance Consultant 

Agriculture Consultant 

'Equal Acdess Consult^t 

Business and Office Education 
Consultant .V 

1 

Distributive/Cooperative Education - 
Consultant \ - 

Health Occupations Consultant • 

Consumer jfducation and Homemaking 
Consultarft / - 

Industrial Arts Consultant 



Telephone 

271-2721 

271-3277 

271-^3588 

271-3276 

271-2197° 

271-3451 

271-3587 

2?l-2664 

271-2663 
■271-2197 ,. • 

271-2725^I_ 

271-2479 
271-2662 

271-2160 
271-3586" ' 
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OBJECTIVES 

r A behavioral or performance o^iective is a statement communiQatihg 

an instructor's intentions by denotii^g behavior Khich a student must demon 

strate when he or she^h^s successfully completed a learning experience* 

The statement should Have sufficient Retail so that others will interpret 

the statement the same way the autl^dr interprets it. 

The chief purposes fOr stating an objective are: 

.I, to communicate the author*3 intentions 'in 

clear terras; and" ' ' ' 

2. to allow the tptal curriculum* to be criti- , 
cfilly examined, ' - ' 

Two popular* methods of writing tl?e behavioral or performance objec- 
tive are the ffegerian Method and the ABCD Method . The Magerian Method , 
(named for its creator^ Robert P. Mageri comprises three component^: 

7 1. Performance - what the student will be gible to do. 

2. Conditions - what. is given or not given to the 

student in the course of performing ^ 
* , tti'e task. • • ' - 

3. • Oiterion - the quality* or quantity measure of" 

performance. 

E^^gt^: AUTO MECHANICS - UUIT ON E)[hAUST SYSTEM 

Magerian Method * 

Performance - Inspect, list parts needed, order and 
^ ^ install any rtew parts.- 

Conditions - Given ah autom6bile with a defective ' , 
muffler system, and Instruction* 

Criterion - 1'00% no leaks, according to manufacturer' 
^ * specifications. . • , ^ 



In, the .ABCD Method^,' there are four components: 

1. Audience - usually the student 

2. * Behavior ,vrtiat the student will be able 

to da' 



3. £onditions what is given- or not given to-" 
the student in 'the cours^p of 
perfomiing the task 
♦ 

A. Degree - the quality or quantity measure 
of performance • ^ 



EXAMPLE: 



AUTO MECHAMCS - UNIT" ON EXHAUST SYSTEM 



ABCD Method 



Audience 



- Each' student. 



Behavior - Will irfspect, list parts needed, order 
and install any new parts. 

£onditi6ns - Given an automobile with a defective 
muffler system, and .instruction. 

Degree - 100% no leaks, according to manufac- 
turer's specifications. 



As can be seen by the examples above, either method will provide 

statement that .is precise and measurable. You must be careful not to 

words that have, m^M^gg that can be misunderstood. Wprds or phrases 

such as the following should be avoided: . - . 

understand 
appreciate 
internalize 

to know ' ' * 



a * 
use 



to grasp the significance of 
to believe 



Ttiere are others, so exercise some care in choosing your words. Ask ydur- 
self if the word will be clear *to^the student v/thout interpretation. If 
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it isn't," lo^ for a better word or phrase to describe precisely what is . 
to be accomplished* The following is a list of action v^rbs having very 
precise meanings related to specific kinds of learning. Use this list as 
you create your own objectives ♦ * . , • • * ' 



Specific Responding • 
(producing a single, isolated response) 



to associate 

to grasp (with hand) 

to identify 

to label 

to locate 

tb move 

to pick up 

ta press . 

to push I 

to repeat 

to respond 

to say , 

to signal 

to tighten 

to turn 



f 



to giv»e a word for- 

to hold ^ 

to indicajte ' , . 
i-to lift 

to loosen* 

to name 

to place 
• to pull 

to recognize 

to reply 

to rotate 

to set 

to slide 

to touch 

to twist 



t'totor Chaining 
(producing a sequehce of motions) 



■ I 



to activate 
to align , 
to copy 

to *(dis) connect* 
to duplicate * 
to load 
to measure 
to operate . 
to replace 
to trace 
to turn off 



to adjust 
to close 

to {dis)assemble 

to- draw 

to insert 

to manipulate 

to open 

to remove ^ 

to stencil 

to tune 

to turn on 
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Verbal Chaining 



(producing a sequence of words) 



to <nte 
to enumerate 
to list 
to recite 
\to reiterate 
Co reproduce 
to transcribe 



to copy 
to letter 
to'qupte 
to record 
to repeat^ 
to {re)state 
t9 type 



Discriminating 
.^identifying two or more stiieUli) 



to choose 
to contrast 
to decide 
to differentiate 
to distinguish 
to judge 
to mate • 
'to pick' 
to select 



to compare 
to couple 
to detect 
to discern 
to isolate 
to match 
to pair 
to recognize 



to allocate 
to assign 
to categorize 
to classify 
to divide^ - 
to grade ^ 
to index 
to itemize 
to ranlc. 
to reject 
to sort ' ' 
to survey 



Classifying 
(usifig concepts ) 



4 , 




to arrange 
to catalo^e 
to characteMze 
to collect 
to file 
to group 
to inventory 
to order • 
to rate, ^ 
to screen 
to specify 
jto tabulate 
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, to' 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to. 
to 

tb 
to 
to 
to 
to 



anticipate 

calibrate 

compile 

conclude 

convert' 

correct 

define , 

design 

diagram 

estimate 

examine 

explain 

figure 

generalize 

Infer 

interpret 

of»^iize 

predict 

prx)gram 

schedule 

translate 



• Rule-Dsfag 
(Using principles) 



to calculate 

to check 

to comp^ute 
r to construct 

to coordinates^ 

to' deduce 

to demons tra,te 

to determine 

to equate 

to evaluate 

to expect 

to extrapolate 

to foresee ^ 
^ to illustrate 
*to interpolate 

to monitor 

to plan 

to prescribe 

to project - 
^ to solve 

to verify 



Problem.lScdving 
(ci^Wning two or more principles) 



to 4cc<^modate 
to adjust to . 
to compose 
to correlate 
to develop 
to diagnose * 
to find a way ^ 
to realize 
to resolve 
^to synthesize 
to trouble shoot 



to^dapt ' 
=.to .analyze ^ • 
to conuiave 
to create 
to-s^vise 
to discover 
to J.]>vent 
to reason ' . ' 
to study 

to think ttirough 
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__Mow leVs constrvct an objective using the Magerian Method. First, 
identify the performance by name; you tan specify the kind of behavior 
that will be accepte^d as evidence that the learner has achieved the ob- 
jective. What is the learner doing vrfien demonstrating that the objective* 
has been achieved? * • - 



Example; 



Write a sunmary 
Measure the bolt size 



Second, try to define the desired ^behavior by describing the important 
conditions {givens, restrictions or both) under, which the* learner will 
• demonstrate competence. What will the learner be provided or deniedj? ' 



Example : 



Without' the aid of references 
With a micrometer 



Third, specify the criterion of acceptable -performance by describing how 
well the learner must perform to be considered acceptable. This may be 

achieved by: .Time limits 

Minimum number of acceptable correct responses' 



Example: 



« Within a period jof 30 minutes 
' With 100% accuracy 



i^^mpleted examples: 



r 



.Write a sunmary, without the aid of 
references, within a period of 30 - 
minutes. - . ^ 

Measure the bolt size, with a micro- 
meter, with 100% accuracy,' 



Using the infSrmati on, presented here, practice writing your own in- 
structional objectives. . - 
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'• OBJECTIVES AND DOMAINS 

I 

When the objective requires studenjts to use intellectual or mental t , 

m 

abilities, we call this a cognitive objective. When the objective re- 
quires the student to* demonstrate physical be'havior or manual dexterity, ^ 
we call this a psychomotor objective. When the. objective required the 
studentyto express attitudes, feelings, interests or values, we call this 
^ affective objective, 

♦ 

In each area - cognitive, psychomotor and affective, t^here are dif- 

Sr 

ferent levels of response that may be required of the learner. On the 

chart3 that follow, the possible response levels are defined for each 

* *~^^ 

dCHOiain and a list of sample performances is provided, » q ^ . 

* * * *^ 

The levels of response in the charts reflect , simple-to-complex learning 

requirements. It is not always possible for instructors to write an objec- 
tive and then identify the- type and level precisely. ^ 
The important issue is for the instructor to be aware of ^the types 
and levels discussed; and with this inSg^nd, write objectives that will 
reflect the students* learning capabilities and the demands of the* job 
^kill. , ' ' 
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Level 



Definition 



Performance X 



!• Knowledge 

2. Canprehension 

3» Application 

4. Analysis 

5* Synthesis 



Recall facts, . 



Interprets or translates 
facts . 

Applies principles to 
single factlS 

Applies principles to 
complex facts 

Applies principles to 
,'compiex facts to formu-^ 
; late a new solution 



6. Evaluation 



, Applies principles to 
:<:omplex facts to formu- 
late a new solution and 
.j!^^' compares this to other^ 
' > ^ >known solutions 



DOING = MANIPUDATIVE SKILL = PSYCHOMOTOR 



Can repeat Ohm's Lay, Kirshoff-'s 
.Law •% . ' ; / 

When given E I, can solve for 
R (Ohrn's Law) . 

Can build an electrical circuit 



Can build a malti-cit*cuit system 



Can troubleshoot 'a complex cir- 
cuit 



Can re-design the circuits more 
efficiently* ' _ 



Level 
1* Imitation 
2» Maaipulation 

3 I Precision 

4.» Articulation^ 



'Definition ^ 

Observe and copy crudely 

Observe and perform as - 
instructed ^'^ 

Observe and perform pre- 
cisely as instructed * » 

Observe and perfonn a 
series oj/skills* with 
speed^and precision.' 



5. Naturalization High level of speed and 

precision becomes habi- 
. ' * -tual* 



Performance 
Can watch someone ride a bicycle 
Can ride a bicycle (shaky) 



Can jfide a bicycle-without 
shaking 

Can get on bicycle, can ride 
with ease,' can get off bf cycle 



Ca'n.g^t on ^bicycle, can ride 
and^get off bicycle without 
havlYig to thinK about it • 



Level 
!• Receive 

2. Respond 

Va^ue 

ft 

4. Or^^ize 

5. Characterize 



FEELING = VALUE ^ AFFECTIVE 



\ 



Definition 



Can listen effectivisly 



Can listen and react 
effectively 

Can listen and react 
with a formulated opin- 
ion of his/her own ' 

Can formulate a set of 
_>iliinio^s on his/her own 

Can exhibit signs of 
practice in his/her 
opinions ' 



Performance 



/ 

Student listens to safety lec- 
ture " 

Student recalls safety facts 
.when needed ^ 

Student recogniafes reasons for 
using safety 



Student is committed to the 
use -of safety practices 

Student \l ways uses the correct 
safety practices 



i 



6 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF MEDIA 



1. Programmed Instryction 



a. onertb-ohe instructbr-student relationship v 

sequential order - step-by-step progression 
c. immediate reinforcement ^ . \ 

4% progress at individual's rate of learning 
e,. immediate response ' , * 

2. ^ Motion Picture; Smm and^l6mm films' ^ .4 ■ 

a. prdvides visual concepts tl)at cannot ordinarily be attained ^ 
in a classroom situation * ' 

b. provide^ slow motion^ stop action, speeded up motion, anima- 
tion * - 

3, Television^ ' " ' ' ^ 
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d. 

e. 



provides a high, level of teaching' and learning e:tperience in 
areas where such teaching is not> provided byj;he local school 
district ^ ' -^^^ ' 

education can occur for a Sirge number, even though instructors 
of good quality are limited ' - / 

may draw upon audio-^visdal materials which are not av^^lable 
•to regular classroom instructors - television caii employ any 
other typ^ of audio-visual media 
provides the advantage of immediacy 

videotape can be re^hown or projected - in this way the same ' 
material can be presei^ted many tiroes, throu^ the day 



^. Filmstrips and Slidea - ^ (J , ' 

« ' . ' ' ** 

> a* -easily made " - ^ ; ^ - \ ^ 

b. requires only a moderately darjceried room . ' 
C.v are inexpensive - * ^ ^ , 

^ provides color dnexpensively * * ^ * - . 

el may be used with verbal cues , > • 

f . 'available ^jji^^great variety . 

, g, aids in *attentl&» focusing ' 

^ Transparencies and Overhead Projection >V 

* - ' . ' ' ' : - 
a, can be operated "froiji front of rogm so that instructor-student* 

eye contact can be maintained ' V ; ' ^ 

b; carj^. projact/one step at a time and end, up with complete projec-r 
tion'ipverlays' * « , . * jf 

c. 'c^ellQphane roll is often built in so that writing may be done 
and then removed* immediately 

• d. transparency itsjelf can te^ written orTwithout damage ' ^ ^ 
e. material Easily traced in making transparencies , 
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6, Opaque Projections ^ 



•4;. 



a. permits non-transparent materials, be projected on screen for 
group use and instruction {books, flat pictures^, objects, specimen) 

b. readily available and cost-free materials. 

c. .raaj:erial can be transferred to the chalkboard for tracing 

d. . aids in attention focusing- , - ' 



Tape Recorder 

a, audio aid ^ 




a h* presents semi-permanent sound recordii^g 
c. can be erased and re-used many times 

8. .Phonograph 

a. has most of characteristics of tape recorder 

b. relatively inexpensive ^ 

c* instr/ictor has complete cpntrol in Vising educational recordings 

9. Chalkboard 



/ 



a. -makes it possible to quickly change and rearrange - both valuable 
in developments^, thinking ^ ^ ' ' 

b. may be used iiCcombinati^^n with projected media 

c. students are overtly involved an^i it, involves their interests 
easily obtained and readily available 

e. focuses^ atterition and makes things interesting 

f . moves at the rate of the learfier and the instructor 

g. a medium through which group projects can be done 



10 • Drawing' 



readily available at^little cost * ' 

b. well-suited to^individual and small group §tudy ^ 
c* well-^^ted ;to group studies in combination with overhead projector 

d, ideally suited to study .displays 

e, epTsily stored / 

f* may be ysed over and over if mounted and cared for 



11, Graphs 
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a. may present a visual representation of numerical value ^Xto 
^ b. compare qualitative information si^nply and quickly 
^ c* reveal tbe most- important relationship (s)' in data 

' • # ^ i' * 

12, Diajgrams * * . ^ ' • • ' 

a, most condensed of all drawings 

b. show interrelationships, general^ outlines' or key features of a 
process, object or area * * ' 

133, - '■ ■ 



13- Cfiart 



a. combines 'graphics and pictorial media 

b. afds in visualizing relationship between key facts and ideas 
in an orderly and togical way ' 2>o 

c. , shows relationship as a sequence of events 



14* Poster 



a. communicates a ^single idea 

b. tells an obvious story quickly 

c. 'Catches the eye 



15. Cartoon 



a. communicates a single idea 

b. employs humor, characatyre, satire, exaggeration, symbolism 

c. simplifi^p issues 

d. catches the eye ^ ^ 
' 16*. Comic Strips . i ^ • 

. • a. have colorful illustrations, rapidly moving story and, often 
use realistic people as characters ' * 

b. tell a story 
.c, capture the attention - 

17. Model-.. 



a. reduced im>t^ions of large objects or enlarged imitations of 
small objects 

b*. provides interior views of objects normally covered and other- 
wise T.nvisible 

c. employs. color and texture to accent important features 

d. . can be touched by the student 

*■ 

18. Object and Specimen , ' 
~"~ ' f - 

, / a. provides t:he real object, if not too complex for easy observation 

b. allows student firsthand experience' 

. - ' ■ ' t> 

19. Computer-assisted Instruction " . - ^ 

~ ' — * . ^ ^ . #■ ' 

a, the control of the learning process is always vested in learning - 
.sequehces created by instructional personnel; CAI permits the 
^ teabhing staff to take on the coprdiaStor's ro^e in the teaching- 
learning process; the instructor can use time more jn^oductively 
i.J^^^^^^^^^l counseling and guiding students requiring additional 
^ . attention)* - ' . - 

^ b. can use the storage facilities of .the computer to assess individual 
gprogrfess, initiate and monitor remedial work if and- as needed 
^ c. ^^'thrbugh time-sharing, can accommodate 'many students, each of whom 

^^^appears to have exclusive use of the computer 
. d. ''can perform its functions mth less error and more speed than a 
human. instructor 
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USE or REFERENCES • 

Bictlonaryipf ^ccapa1nx>nal-T^^^ . 

Vocational Education and Occupations - 



Use of the Dictignary of: Occupati onal titles 

* " ' . ^ 

The Dictionary oT Occjupational I^les is published by the United 
States Departmerft of Labor, The book can 6e very • valuable to anyone 
attempting to analyze a,n occupation or select occupations for an instruc- 
tional program. 'Copies cf$r> be found in most public- libraries and in ea'ch , 
^ vocational center in the State. The^ third edition, comprising' two volumes, 

'was printed in 1969. T^e fourth edition has lust been released. Your" 

^ ^ ^ r 

school or library may or maV not hayeTthe new edition, whiph has beefi printed 
in one volume. Tq be safe, tl)e explanation provided here is baged on the . 
two-volume third edition. If yon have, the^ new editiofj available, an ex- 
planatioTi of changes i%:t«rlttert on* pages xxiii - xxv in^ the .front of the 



publication. - ' V; * • ' / ' 

- - ^ 

Using Volume I or the B^O^Ti - . , • 

... ^ * * . ^ ' ' 

. Volume I contains ar^ 3lphabe^zed list of ;ialmost 22,000 jobs^and 36,000 
job titles with D,.0\T. code number^nd definitions. Vith^n the descrip- 
tion of the occupation, the following information is includecjl: v/hat WQrk 
is dohfe,, hpW it^j.s done and why it is done. - ... 

Using.-'Volame it of the D.O.T. i ^ , . . . 

■' I . ■ = _ ■ 

Volume. II .Is desigoed to complement Volume .1. ' It contains information 

, i . ■ ■ - • ■ 

relevant to grouping jobs having the fearae occupational characteristics. 

This is' important so as to disceni relationships ^ong occupations, and 




as.*a simple approach to classifying the abilities, vocational experiences 
and potentials of workers. . - ^ - . 

PaFti c u lar " emf^has^rS-^U^^Uac^^ performed, work e r r e quire - 

* ^ ' ' ♦ ' — ' — , . 

megts, training, methods of entry and worker qualification profiles^ ' 

D.O«T/ Code Numbers 

-Each occupation in the D.O.T. iis assigned. a six-digit code number. 

There are three digits to the right oT a decimal point and three digits 

to the left {XXX. XXX)* Each of the digits has a special meaning- 
' ' ^ ^ ... . * • 

^Th€i first three digits indicate the occupation group arrangement. Jobs 

are grouped according to some combination of work field, purpose, mater- 
ial, product, service, subject matter, generic term or industry. There ' 
are nine categories for the first digit, 8A' possible combinations for the 
first two digits and 603 possible combinations for all three digits. As 
an example, let's use 'the number for a secretary - "201." 

* : — ^ ' ^ — = — . 

First digi^ position; Category* 2 (Clerical and Sales Occupations) 

Second digit positions Division .20 (Stenography, Typing, Filing 

and related occupations) 

Third digit position: Group 201 .(Secretaries) 

0 ^ 2 — i S ^ 

Definitions of each of the categories, divisions and groups appear m 
Volume II of the D.O.T. i^i the section engitled "Occupational Group Arrange 
ment of Titles and Codes^ beginning on page 33- - . ' ' 

The three digits ^o the right. of the decimal poirit reflect the degre'e of 
the ocWatibn's involvement with data, people or things, how "^xmpl^ or com 
plex the invblvement is and the highest function the' worker 'will have to 
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.assume in^^dealing v^th all three ^ , ^ ' ' • 

For example, using the previous "occupation (secretary), the three digits 
i'i^^l ,of the decimal point are ..,368." The digits represent the , . 
following: • ^- . ; ^ 

Fourth di§it position: 3 

Fifth digit' position: 

Sixth digit position: 



The worker function in the Data category 
IS "Compiling" " * ^ 

The worker function in the People category 
IS "Speaking" ^ ^ ^ 

Jhe worker function for this particular num- 
Der (8) indicates that there is no signifi- 
relationship to the Things category 



In review then, the D.O.T. code number for ,a secretary is 201.368. 

The relationships of worker functions within the' data, ' people and things 
categories are explained and defined more 'Aally on pages 6.9-650 in Appendix A 
in Volume II of the D.O.T. * ' - - ^ 

■ Worker Traits Arrangement ' * . ,. . 

^ Information concerning personal iraits and' characteristics is proCded • 
for each occupation. Information such as general educational development, 
specific vocational preparation, aptitudes,, interests, 'temperaments' knd " ' 
physical demands is cootained in the Worker Traits Arrangement. These * \ 
groups are presented in Volume II 6f the S.O.T. -in the section entitled 
••Worker Traits Arrangement of Titlls and Codes,., be^inningln page 225. 

This in^drmation may also be helpful as you develop your occupational! '\ 
cluster. Further detailed -information on the use of^ the D'.oIt.' can. be " * 
found in: the initial pages of- each volume."* 
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Use of Vocational Education and Occupations 



Vocational Education and Occupations is published by the United- States - 

' » ^ ' ^ * . - 

Office of Edyqation. It is designed to relate occupational^ titles appear- 
ing in- the D.o;t/ to vocational education inatructional program titles 
used in educatiojial institutions. To obtain .a copy of this document, see 
your vocational director. r . , / 

The relationship between occupational titles and instructional pro- 
grams is described through. tRe usel)f an. eight-digit, numerically coded 
classification system. * ^ _ 

It is important to use this classification system in addition to the 
system describe^^ in the-D.O.T. As funding' for vocational, programs^is 
, partially accomplished through" the U.S. Office of Education funds, voca- 
tional directors and state program consultants must report data by the 
U.S.O..E. Instructional Program Classification System* By understanding 
and using the system, you are^ therefore, easing the -reporting problems 
of those persons who are responsible for some of your program funds* 

The systefc may appear complicated; however, it is suggested that you: 



1. read the explanation of the e;jcample' 
below; . / 

** / 

2. read the explanation of the /classification 
system appearing on page x ^ the document; 



consult your vcfcatlonal director omstate 
cofiSiiltant 'if you are .still having problems. 



Example; If you wanted to use the O.S.O.E. classification for the 
_ ^ D.O.T. number 213.582 (Keypunch Operator), the occupation 

would be coded as shown on the following page; 
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U>S.O;E> Code .14 •020201' 



Explanation : 



{14») is ;the major vocational .area code number 
for the subject matter area of Office 
Occupations ♦ 



14. {02} IS zne principal segm^rtt Of the subject — ; — 

. , . ^tter: Business Data Processing Systems ^ i 

^ * Occup^'ions , ' 

^^*0^^02^^^'^ is -the division of the principal "segment: . - 
Peripheral Equipment Operators ,' ^ 

14.0202 (Olj^is the first-level detail of the division 

! (of the principal segment* Keypunch -and 

> Coding Equ ipment Operatd'rs'. - , 

' ' ' ■ ™* ■ ' * 

The above sample is taken from page ^ of the U.S.CE. publication/ Please 
'refer to that page for a more in-depth explanation of the classification 

* r _ / . : t. - " 

system, " . , . * ~ 



■ /. 
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